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Thb woman at home, encumbered as women 
often are with pressing and relentless cares, fre- 
quently finds herself in need of helpful advice. 
She cannot go abroad in search of it, and she 
has neither time nor inclination to read exhaust- 
ive treatises which beat about the circumference 
of what she wishes to learn, but are slow in get- 
ting at the core of things. Her felt want is a 
library of her own, a library of little books, 
easily held in the hand, written by experts, and 
conveying information as only experts can. She 
does not ask for her special bookshelf, volumes 
couched in ornate phrases or weighted with su- 
perfluous learning; her desire is for straightfor- 
ward, simply worded, lucid statements, made 
by writer to reader, without waste of diction, 
and with colloquial freedonw Her books must 
be concise, must be accurm; and must be de- 
signed for her. Each book in its particular niche 
must carry to her its individual message. 

The multiform demands of the home keep 
pace with its multiform advantages, and the 
woman of the Twentieth Century, as no woman 
who preceded her, must be well equipped with 
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a knowledge of facts, well posted as to prevalent 
theories, and well armed for the complex life 
that unfolds before her. The management of 
the hcxne, the care of children, the upbringing 
of daughters, the claims of social intercourse, 
and all that belongs to the utilities and the cour- 
tesies of the household, fall necessarily within 
her province, the husband and father in Amer- 
ica, and indeed everywhere, being occupied with 
the obligations of his peculiar sphere, business or 
professional, outside the house. 

The Woman's Home Library is intended to 
cover every phase of woman's need in the home 
environment. Yet, because our civilization does 
not restrict women, like prisoners behind bars, 
to seclusion within their doors, and because 
many women must be self-supporting, or must 
of necessity contribute to the support of others, 
the subject of money-earning is of paramount 
interest to thousands. 

The initial volume in the present series of 
books specially issued for the daily and practical 
assistance of women in town and country appro- 
priately devotes itself to this theme. Mrs. Cyn- 
thia Westover Alden, in Women's Ways of 
Earning Money^ draws upon large experience 
and wide observation. She has successfully 
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wrou^t in a number of responsible positions, 
and she has an immense acquaintance with wo- 
men in a variety of business pursuits. Her 
gleanings have been made in many fields. Mrs. 
Alden knows both employers and employed, and 
keeps the balance fairly even between both. She 
describes with painstaking regard to detail nu- 
merous ways in which women may enter the 
great world-market and reap rewards for dili- 
gent and skilled labor. 

A glance at the latest United States Census 
shows us that American women are practically 
unconfined in their choice of vocations ; that they 
are debarred, by sex, only from the Army and 
Navy and from the ranks of the Police. They 
are, if that documentary evidence be accepted, 
roofers, deep-sea pilots and boilermakers, to say 
nothing of the hundreds of other trades and 
tasks which they may adopt and perform. Mrs. 
Alden tells women how they may earn money in 
womanly ways. She shows them, with an en- 
gaging candor and friendliness, that if they 
would achieve distinction and receive salaries 
they must not be afraid to work honestly and 
honorably, in the open, as men do, but she pref- 
erably indicates feminine avenues for feminine 
talents. One is struck by the number of original 
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and novel occupations mentioned. The book is 
thoroughly readable and thoroughly up-to-date. 
Its value in every home, from Maine to Oregon, 
will be more than transient. Every household 
where there are women, and a household with- 
out women is not in any sense a home, will need 
this excellent book. It is breezy, confident, and 
reassuring. Women will find it a comfort to 
have in the house. 

Few mothers ever forget the trepidation and 
anxiety with which they undertook the personal 
care of the first baby after the nurse left. 
The hour of the first bath is a thrilling experi- 
ence; the baby's care by day and night is a tre- 
mendous undertaking to a mother who yester- 
day was a girl herself. As the months and years 
slip by, the mother realizes that every step may 
count in the child's future. The coming days 
confront her filled with vague possibilities of evil, 
with incalculable promises of good. So much de- 
pends on the nursery and kindergarten training, 
so inefiaceable is the stamp set upon infancy, 
and so receptive to impressions are little children 
in the earliest years, that a mother may not 
safely dare to walk this road alone. She must 
have a guide. She needs a guide who can speak 
with authority and tell her what to do, what 
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not to do, when to do, when to refrain from 
doing. Such a guide and instructor can be com- 
bined only in a physician of her own sex. Dr. 
Emel3m L. Coolidge, author of The Mothers' 
Manual, has been long officially connected with 
the Babies' Hospital of New York, and is fitted 
by her familiarity with the subject, and by her 
varied experience, to write a handbook for moth- 
ers, a book which omits nothing of value to the 
audience to which it is addressed, and contains 
nothing redundant, a book at once scientific and 
popular, and trustworthy from beginning to end. 
The beginning is in the cradle. The young 
mother is not deserted until her little ones are 
well out of leading strings, and well past the 
reefs and shoals of the first seven years of child- 
hood. 

Dr. Emma E. Walker has contributed to The 
Woman's Home Library a volume. Beauty 
through Hygiene^ unsurpassed in interest, 
and one that appeals to the most beautiful 
assemblage in the land— rour girls. The health 
of girls is the foundation on which are 
built the charm of girls, the education of girls, 
the influence of girls, and the future career of 
girls. In vain are our men's colleges thrown 
open in co-educational privileges, in vain are our 
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women's colleges magnificently endowed, in vain 
do we accumulate material wealth and develop 
our amazing resources, if our girls are. to be 
fragile, anaemic, and inadequate to life's de- 
mands. Whatever be a girl's destiny, she cannot 
hope to accomplish it satisfactorily handicapped 
by invalidism. The future mothers of the race 
must be strong, elastic, equable, and buoyant. 
Dr. Walker shows mothers how to care for their 
daughters, and daughters how to care for them- 
selves. Her chapters deal with elemental facts; 
she gives admirably plain counsel regarding the 
periodicity of woman's physique, showing girls 
how to respect the rhythms of their natures. 
She convincingly demonstrates that beauty is an 
inalienable possession of every wholesomely 
brought up and healthily active girl. Sleep, 
food, bathing, fresh air, exercise, are among the 
topics which she treats with commoq sense and 
delicacy. Every young girl should have this 
book on her table in her own room. Dr. Walker 
speaks with authority, having held important hos- 
pital appointments in New York for some years. 
She is a member of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, New York County Medical Society, 
Woman's Medical Association, and other im- 
portant guilds. 
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As never before we are all solicitous to man- 
age our housekeeping intelligently. In her man- 
ual, House and Hornet Miss M. E. Carter 
takes up the choice of a home, its location, drain- 
age, situation and surroundings, its furnishing, 
its economy, its food supplies, the management 
and training of servants, and, in brief, the whole 
routine and the entire aspect of the house from 
attic to cellar. Her style is very attractive, her 
conclusions are derived from personal home- 
making and housekeeping, and her grouping of 
facts is most skillful. The work consists of 
minute teaching on housewifery given by a mis- 
tress of the art. 

The Woman's Home Library will include a 
handbook of good form and social usage, a con- 
densed compendium of etiquette, by Miss Elea- 
nor Clapp, entitled " The Courtesies." An old- 
fashioned stateliness and decorum pervade this 
title, faintly suggestive of dim drawing-rooms, 
fragrant with potpourri, of quaint gardens, 
where ladies and gentlemen of the old school 
walk between aisles of box and beds of lavender. 
The book will be found a manual of decorous 
behavior, adapted to immediate present-day oc- 
casions. Some of us are at times in doubt about 
new modes, since fashion is always changing its 
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phases, and we ask to be given the freedom of 
fashion's city. What shall we say and do in so- 
ciety, how reply to invitations, how solve the 
various problems of the visiting card, how keep 
the tally of the bristling forks and spoons at a 
ceremonious dinner, how dress appropriately at a 
formal or an informal assemblage, and how de- 
mean ourselves ever)rwhere in agreement with 
the most approved conventions. Whether we 
live in South Dakota, Montana, New Jersey, or 
Massachusetts, the rules of good society are the 
same, and The Courtesies will make them 
known to us. 

Last in this present series of The Woman's 
Home Library^ though equally significant and 
noteworthy, is a book on Correct Speaking and 
Writing, from the pen of Miss Mary A. Jordan 
the honored Dean of Smith College. The 
alumnse and the undergraduates of Smith, to a 
woman, respect and esteem Miss Jordan, as one 
of the most conspicuously successful educators of 
the period. Her name on the title-page of a book 

15 a guarantee of its worth. Miss Jordan's 
sparkling personality infuses every paragraph she 
writes, and In this production of her mature and 
scholarly mind she has epitomized years of study 
in the English language and literature. 
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Each book in The Woman's Home Library 
is in Itself a finished gem, and is independent of 
every other. Yet a certain fine similarity is a 
feature of the series as such, and whoever may 
take one of the fascinating small volumes in 
hand will hardly rest contented until she has en- 
riched her home with the remainder. Enriched 
is here the right word in the right place, for this 
collection will belong to the treasures women 
prize in the homes to which it wins its way. 

Margaret E. Sangster. 
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It is my firm belief that every woman not an 
invalid can earn her own living if she really 
wants to do so. Perhaps, to make it clear that 
I am not dreaming things, the personal note 
ought to be admitted here* Without vanity and 
without shame the writer can say that she has 
probably earned money at more various occupa- 
tions than almost any other woman in America. 
She has made a living cooking for sixteen farm 
hands on a Western ranch, teaching a borderland 
school, singing in church and concert, as 
" matron " in a great tent factory, as superin- 
tendent in a metropolitan candy factory, as in- 
spectress in the New York Custom House, as 
Secretary in the Street Cleaning Department, as 
a busy reporter with note-book and camera, as 
editor on a daily newspaper. 

She speaks from the book of experience. This 
personal experience, illustrating the opening for 
women in the wage field, has been supplemented 
by the knowledge of the material straits and the 
mental attitudes of hundreds of women who have 
come to her at Sunshine headquarters, not for 
charity, but for friendly advice and sympathy. 

X7 
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The object of this book is to offer suggestions, 
helpful, because practicable, to women thrown 
upon their own resources. The scope of the little 
volume ought to cover all the fields in which the 

exertions of women are rewarded in cash. 

• 

Primarily it is not written for trained workers 
in any occupation. They can take care of them- 
selves. Neither is it written for those women 
who merely imagine they want to work for 
money, and hope to escape the work as far as 
possible. They have their own ideals of happi- 
ness, and can be ignored. 

The women whom I would like to reach and 
help are those who need to work for money, who 
are willing to work honestly, but who do not 
know what they can do. Some of them are 
highly educated, others are not educated at all. 
Some of them are blessed with good health, 
others are sadly frail, but to all, the world says 
" Earn your own living," and to the timorous 
question "How?" it maintains a dignified but 
cruel silence. 

Men are taught from childhood that they must 
make their own way. In most cases the problem 
of what to do, if one occupation is closed to 
them, is frankly considered at each ;^int in their 
careers. It is their function to use the wrestling 
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thews that throw the world. Wcnnen, on the 
other hand, are brought up properly and normally 
to look forward to the normal dependence of their 
sex on masculine support. If every man had to 
marry, the theory would work out fairly well, 
though the widows would still offer a puzzle to 
sociologists. But every man does not have to 
marry, and having married may not be able to 
support a wife. With a bedridden husband on 
her hands, many a woman has been compelled to 
seek some money-earning occupation. 

The first proposition I want to present is, that 
if there is any one thing that you can do better 
than anyone else, then the world wants you to do 
it, and a little ingenuity will bring you and the 
world into harmony. 

If you can make the prettiest patchwork quilts, 
the finest jelly, the most luscious pies, the most 
delicious cake, the best bread, the daintest tidies 
and sofa cushions, for miles around, why, you 
mustn't be buried ; the world wants you and will 
have you. Perhaps you are on a farm far from 
any city. Never mind. In the village where 
you get your supplies there is a general store. 
It IS your open sesame to success. Use it. Year 
after year, in the country as well as in the city, 
busy housewives are tending more and more to 
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buy what they can, instead of making it. You 
can sell your quilts or your bread or your pies 
or your cake or your tidies and sofa cushions. 
They are wanted because they are good. If the 
general storekeeper doesn't consent at first to put 
them on exhibition for a fair commission, just 
keep at him. He will yield in time. It will be 
a profit to him. The only fair bargain is one by 
which both parties profit. If you never seek to 
make any other you will be following the best 
rule for all business. 

The problem for the city woman is somewhat 
easier. She has within her reach many occupa- 
tions demanding more or less skill for which she 
IS either fitted or can fit herself. But there is no 
place where the energy of a woman willing to 
work need be wasted, even on the desert air. She 
is at a premium, even in the wilderness. 

Out of the book of experience come a few 
" don'ts." 

Don't take the charity-receiving attitude in try- 
ing to sell your products or your labor. If what 
you have to dispose of is honest you need not be 
ashamed of it. If it isn't, then you ought to be 
too much ashamed of it to make the effort. 

Don't assume that you should be treated dif- 
ferently because you are a woman. In the great 
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factory of the economic S3rstem, sex ou^t not 
to enter at all. When it does come in, it is to the 
disadvantage of the weaker. 

Don't stick to any one thing after you have 
proved to yourself that it isn't the thing that you 
can do best in. 

Don't make any change till you are satisfied 
that the thing you are doing is not the best. 

Don't fail to improve yourself continually. 
The broader your education the more pleasure 
you will get out of life, and there are few acquirie- 
ments that may not be of service to you at some 
time, whether they are now or not. 

Don't try to dress above the work you arc 
doing. You can always look neat. It is not wise 
to look eccentric 

Don't neglect your health by irregular eating, 
by late hours, by needless exposure. Health is 
everything, if you have your own living to earn. 

These seven " don'ts " are enough to set down 
here. You will gather many others from the sub- 
stance of this book. It will deal with affirma- 
tives, not with negatives, but these go in pairs, 
and one involves the other. 

In America there is no social retrogression for 
a woman involved in beginning to earn her own 
living. That is as it should be. A hundred years 
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ago most of the spinning of wool and flax for gar- 
ments was home work, done by women. Women 
made all the butter and cheese. They baked all 
the bread. They brewed all the beer. They cut 
out and stitched most of the coats and trousers for 
their sons and husbands, and practically all the 
gowns and underwear for themselves and their 
daughters. They put up all the preserves. They 
knit all the stockings. They dried beef, they 
cured hams, they did all but the weaving in car- 
pet making; they improvised curtains, they made 
a specialty, in most farmhouses, of caring for 
the chickens, and as a perquisite had the egg 
money for their little expenses. 

Now, ready-made clothing for the whole fam- 
ily has been made so cheap by machinery that 
nobody thinks of any course except buying it. 
Men make the butter in dairies. Men make most 
of the bread, even in farming districts where 'the 
trips of the baker's wagon are ten miles long. 
Beer is out of favor, but it is made only by men. 
Stockings are knit by machine. Hams come from 
big Western establishments where only men arc 
employed, canned meats take the place of dried 
beef, preserves are often cheaper to buy than to 
put up, and even the humble hen has escaped 
from feminine monopoly in large measure. It 
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may be conceded that some women and girls are 
employed in the factories which supply what used 
to be made at home, but the aggregate is small as 
compared with the number that used to be occu- 
pied with the same work, and in some fields men 
alone get the jobs. 

It is useless to lament the days that are gone 
forever. Incidentally, it may be noted with pride 
that when women spun the wool it was possible 
to get all-wool cloth ; that stockings wore longer, 
that butter was not oleomargarine, that preserves 
were worth eating, and that eggs were never six 
months old. Adulteration has come in with ma- 
chine and wholesale production of the necessaries 
of life. But we must put up with conditions as 
they are. The world can*t move backward, and 
the millennium is still a long way off. 

However, the grasping of women's old work 
by men must not be forgotten when the complaint 
is made that women are now entering new fields, 
and competing with men in earnest. They are 
doing so. They will continue to do so. And no 
man who has not taken one woman out of the 
competition has a right to complain. The men 
who have will not find time to file any objection. 

I have seen a great deal of wage-earning wo- 
men. My sober judgment is that they are rather 
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above the average of their sex, not merely in 
mental keenness, but in gentleness, dignity, and 
strength. They are not injured by business con- 
tact with men. The habit of doing things regu- 
larly is a good thing for them. They are well 
treated by male co-workers. If they behave them- 
selves they have no insults to fear. 

Whether the time will ever come when women 
will get the same pay as men for the same work 
is a matter of conjecture. It is clear enough that 
they ought to have it, if, all things considered, 
they do just as good work. But the same element 
that makes them hard to organize in labor unions 
has hitherto militated against full efficiency in 
their occupations. Every great enterprise in- 
volves perfect co-ordination of scores or hundreds 
of functions. That means that each worker must 
sink individuality, obey orders implicitly, become 
a cog in the big machine. 

Too many women forget this, a principle just 
as important in a school with a hundred teachers, 
or in an office with two hundred stenographers, 
as in a factory or a department store. Personal 
piques, personal dissatisfactions, personal demands 
for consideration enter into their ideas of life. 
The result is a discount on the value of their 
work as compared with that of men. This is 
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partially, but only partially, balanced by their 
freedom from the masculine tendency to irreg- 
ularities caused by drink. 

In following out the scheme of this book, I 
shall endeavor to give a fairly clear idea of what 
women are expected to do in the occupations 
named, and what they may expect to be paid. In 
dealing with the independent ventures that are 
open to the sex, I shall not offer any imaginative 
suggestions. Each one presented will represent 
what has actually been done by some woman or 
women. 

If less attention than seems proportionate is 
given to those occupations in which women are 
most largely employed, I can only say that the 
value of the book will lie chiefly in hints as to 
less-known chances of earning a livelihood. It is 
a strictly reasonable hope that such hints will 
not be seed cast on stony ground. There are 
plenty of women who honestly want to work, but 
don*t know how. They are entitled to the first 
consideration. 
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THE FIRST STEP 

Take the first opening. Knock at doon. Face the practical 

tttuation. Test your best friends. Don*t be a dead 

weight. Don*t lean when you can stand. 

XJ 

^UPPOSE you suddenly learn that 
you must earn your own living. 
The first thing to do is to screw 
your courage to the sticking 
point and face the practical situa- 
tion. Your case admits of no 
wide choice. You must take the first opening, 
even though it only secures for you your board, 
but while in it fit yourself for something better. 

The " something better " is generally secured 
by serving an apprenticeship. But in what? 
Well, there is nothing to be done but to knock 
at doors. Surely somebody knows somebody 
who wants something done. If it is something 
you can do, do it. But if it is something you can't 
do, but would like to do, then spend all your spare 
minutes learning how to do it. When you feel 

27 
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yourself capable, apply, keep on applying for the 
work until you get it. A good worker always 
wins ; only the half-way proficient find no place to 
" fit in." 

Don't be afraid to say you want work. Tell 
the fact to all your friends ; tell them everything 
you know you can do, and everything you hope 
to do, or think you might do. Ask your friends 
to keep you in mind, and give you every sugges- 
tion they can, for making a living. 

I have a letter on my desk now — a piteous, 
pleading one, begging me to help the writer, who 
finds herself stranded. She is in San Francisco, 
and she writes to me in New York. The thought 
occurs to me: "Why, it will be two weeks 
before an answer to this can reach her. She may 
be dead. Why did she not appeal to her next- 
door neighbor?" Then I notice the postscript, 
that says: " Please don't let anybody here know 
of my condition. My pride would never stand 
such humiliation." 

A woman like this will always have a hard 
time— once she begins to be unlucky it grows on 
her so. She would rather have me, almost a 
stranger, pay her rent and buy her food than that 
her neighbors should know she had no money. 
She would rather take charity of me than give 
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her friends an opportunity of trjring to put her in 
the way of making herself independent. 

"Ah, but when one is down, one's friends 
often melt away," you say. That may be. But 
be sure and give them the chance to "melt," 
Oftentimes, it is true, your very best friends are 
powerless to aid you, but unless you talk things 
over with them you will not even find that 
out. 

Let me tell you that the friendship of persons 
who would think ill of you for making an effort 
to earn your own way, rather than to rest a dead 
weight on some disinterested acquaintance or 
relative, is a friendship that is better lost than 
kept. Pride that will permit you to lean when 
you can just as well stand alone is pride to be 
gotten rid of, just as soon as possible. 

"There were plenty of things I could do," 
said one young woman to me, in relating how she 
made a start in life; " my difficulty, and it is the 
same with almost every woman unexpectedly 
thrown on her own resources, was to get a chance 
to prove what I could do." 

" How did you manage? " 

" Why, I heard of a man who was on the look- 
out for a woman who could handle fifty girls he 
had in his employ. I knew I could do it; he 
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thought notj simply because I had never worked 
before. I worried the life out of him until he 
gave me a trial. I made it a point to make 
m5rself generally useful. Well, in short, I was 
determined to be a necessity in that firm. There 
is no branch of the work now that I do not feel 
perfectly capable of temporarily caring for. The 
result is that while I began with $40 a month I 
am now getting $20CX) a year." 

No two persons are just alike; no two persons 
ever have just the same opportunities in life, so 
only general rules for taking Time by the fore- 
lock can be given. 

If you must make a living, don*t shrink from 
the task. Start out with the thought that it is 
not so much what you would like to do, as what 
you can find to do, that counts. 
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POSSIBLE HOME WORK 

It brisdes with difficulties. Be grateful for piece-work. Scan 

the daily papers. Answer advertisements. 

Hunt systematically. 
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^^^HE question of "home work" 
bristles with difficulties. In the 
first place, if it is factory work 
that you take home, your wages 
^ compare badly with what the 
"^ factory operative receives. It 
makes no difference whether it is skilled or un- 
skilled labor, the home-worker as a competitor 
with the factory operative labors under a great 
disadvantage. However, you must remember 
that these are not questions for you to bother 
your head about now. You want work that 
you can do at home and you must find it. 

You seek this kind of employment because of 
some invalid you must support, or perhaps small 
children you cannot leave, or it may be you are a 
partial invalid yourself. The question is, " What 
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can you do, right now, to bring in any money 
at all ? " In turning " every which way," as 
you are going to do, you will hear of many chan- 
nels through which one can make a living without 
competing with factory work. But should you 
personally be forced by circumstances to do 
"piece-work" sent out from these great manufac- 
turing establishments, it is well to be grateful 
that you get it at any price. Something is always 
better than nothing, until you can place yourself 
in a position to demand what you ought to 
have. 

If you live in a city, scan the daily papers for 
ideas. Watch the advertisements. You may find 
exactly what you want, or something you read 
may suggest to you something that you might 
n^er have thought of but for what you saw in the 
paper. 

If you live in the country, then ask some friend 
who does live in the city to send you the adver- 
tising sheets of several of the Sunday papers. 
Should you have no city friends, then save up 
pennies and send stamps to the editors of several 
dailies asking that the Sunday editions be sent 
you. Get business directories of nearby cities 
and look them through. If you have wares to 
sell, in this way you may find where to write, or 
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go, in regard to them. Ask as many questions 
as you can, and write everywhere that you think 
there is the slightest hope of creating a demand 
for your particular work. 

I pick up a New York newspaper as I write 
this, and the first thing I see is an " ad '* for 500 
women to do Renaissance lace work. This " ad " 
is by a reliable firm and promises plenty of home 
work as well. There is a constant call for work- 
ers on collars. Piece-work in plain sewing is 
daily oflFered by large firms in Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, etc. — all advertising 
in the New York dailies. Home workers are 
wanted on passementerie ornaments — articles 
easily made when a sample is sent with the 
goods. 

Making artificial flowers is not a bad busi- 
ness. Especially good pay is given for expert 
violet makers. One can become an expert, you 
know, if the determination is strong enough. I 
know one woman who makes roses, and she draws 
a salary of $50 a week. She began by winding 
the stems of flowers at so much a thousand. In 
some daily papers that I have on my desk there 
are ten advertisements for ostrich pompon makers 
who can work at home. These firms also oflFer 
to take women into the work and pay them as 
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they learn. You will find some " fake ads," 
but on these we will waste no time. 

As for sewing, all kinds of work are " given 
out " ; crocheted booties, infants' sacques, woolen 
goods, cotton goods, work on ready-made gar- 
ments of all kinds. 

In fancy-work there is a call for experienced 
hands on pincushions, bead ornaments, fancy 
neckwear, embroidery, lace handkerchiefs, fancy 
pillow cushion covers, fancy stitched laundry 
bags, show bags, fringes on piano scarfs, and 
mantel scarfs, making of bead fringe, drawn 
work, hem-stitching, embroidered table sets. Re- 
naissance lace, buttonholes, point-lace handker- 
chiefs. 

If your work is first-class, you can place at the 
exchanges infants* clothes, hand-made; hand- 
made edging for children's clothes; tatting by 
the yard, and tatting-trimmed underclothes; 
aprons, fancy, and plain for kitchen wear; 
Duchess braid lace; in fact, all kinds of hand- 
made lace for trimming underwear or wash 
gowns. Kjiit or crocheted wash rags always 
sell. Children's balls, rag-dolls and cloth ani- 
mals, such as rabbits, elephants, dogs, cats, etc., 
are taken in small or large quantities, not only 
in the exchanges, but in the department stores. 
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Battenberg doilies and centerpieces, knitted and 
crocheted shawls, slippers, scarfs, mittens, wrist- 
lets, might be added to this list. 

Needlework of all kinds is wanted somewhere. 
Here is an " ad " for a woman to do nothing but 
" hand-sew buttons on women's shoes." I will 
glance down the columns and give the " ads ** as 
they come. Women wanted for plain sewing, 
mending, dressmaking, hand-work on neckwear, 
infants' caps and bonnets, sewers on silk plush 
hat covers, children's cloaks and dresses, ladies* 
waists, silk caps, tuckers and basters, petticoat 
makers, sewers on Canton and flannelette under- 
wear, muslin underwear sewers, menders, and 
examiners on knit goods, hand finishers on ready- 
made goods, sewers on French knots, and feather 
stitchers, general seamstresses. 

There may not be a thing here that you can do 
or want to do. But I give this column to you just 
to show that there is constantly a call for women 
in some kind of work, and if we hunt for it sys- 
tematically it will not take us long to find some- 
thing that will at least keep the wolf from the 
door, and meanwhile we will be on the lookout 
for something better. 
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EXCHANGES AND BUREAUS 

quatioo of attniKt fee rinding the article tlut kU», 
Whjr lome pcnoni iic iIwijfi in mnt. 
Uk of tbe word " meniaL" 



'OW to dispose of your home- 
made handiwork is the great 
difficulty. I don't know of an 
excliange where you do not have 
pay what they call an 
entrance fee. Now, more than 
nine-tenths of the women who want work the 
most, can't pay this entrance fee. 

I can only suggest that you canvass well 
your immediate neighborhood for a sale of some- 
thing that you have, not hesitating to say that 
with the money you are to pay the fee demanded, 
in order to place your remaining work in the 
exchange. 

It seems a pity that arrangements cannot be 
made to pay the fee after the sale of goods. Hun- 
dreds of good workers are barred from putting 
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their handiwork on the market just because of 
this ruling. 

I inquired why such a law held, and was told 
that if the exchanges took all that was offered 
them their stores would very soon be stocked with 
unsalable goods not worth showing. To keep 
them would be of no use, and to return them 
often takes more in stamps than the article is 
worth to the consignor. 

So, since there is no evading the entrance fee, 
if you want your goods on sale at the exchange, 
you must bend every effort first to raising the 
amount required. The fee is generally $2. 

" But how can I get in touch with an ex- 
change? " you ask. " I am 'way up here in the 
country, miles away from any city! " 

Names are not necessary. Just direct a letter 
to the " President of the Woman's Exchange " of 
the city, inclosing a stamp for reply. You will 
generally get an answer if there is an exchange 
in the place. Ask for their rules and regulations. 
The inclosed stamp will bring an answer of some 
kind, and the rules will tell you what to do next. 

We have a small free bazaar case in the Sun- 
shine office of New York City, and the other 
day an invalid who has lain on her back, she says, 
for nineteen years, sent in four rag dolls — she 
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calls them double dolls. First, we saw what 
seemed to be a white doll, dressed up in pretty 
gingham. But by turning the dress over the doll's 
head, we found we were holding a black baby, 
dressed " Mammy *' style. These dolls sold be- 
fore any others. The four were in the showcase 
about ten minutes. Mothers like to give rag 
dolls to baby and baby is delighted with the 
mysterious changes from white to black and black 
to white. 

These particular dolls sold for fifty cents 
apiece. I notice they have them in many of the 
large department stores as high as $5 each. 
If you can make good rag dolls there is no harm 
in sending a few on trial to the stores. If they 
sell them you will get orders fast enough — any 
store wants the article that sells, no matter who 
makes it or where that person may live. 

EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 

The large majority of women who come to 
me for work or advice have scarcely any knowl- 
edge of the possibilities or conditions of employ- 
ment. I appealed to the secretary of what is 
perhaps the largest employment bureau in the 
English-speaking world, a London enterprise, and 
asked her why it was I could not suit any woman 
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who appealed to me for work, though I gener- 
ally had something to offer. She gave me the 
following data, as interesting to American as to 
English women, gleaned from her own experi- 
ence: 

The reason why applicants, when registered, 
are not suited, is a want of good education, gen- 
eral capacity, and power of adaptation. This is 
seen especially where there is a sudden change of 
circumstances. Many women refuse every sort 
of position but that of housekeeper, for superin- 
tendence only, in a very small household, because 
it is the only thing they have been accustomed to. 
For such one would naturally select the light 
positions, but frequently any change of occupation 
is considered impossible. If situations have been 
found which seem in every way what they desire, 
they will throw them up at a moment's notice if 
anything occurs which requires a readjustment 
of ideas, and it seems impossible for them to ex- 
tend their powers by further knowledge, since 
they refuse every fresh experience simply because 
it is fresh. 

Sometimes a dozen positions, each one se- 
lected on account of its seeming suitability, have 
been offered and refused, or two or three posi- 
tions have been found and accepted, the worker 
staying only a few months in each. 

The well-educated and capable person who 
has an open mind and an " all-round *' knowl- 
edge, will not be long in want of employment, 
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speaking generally. Indeed, she has a far better 
chance than the girl who has had little or no 
education and has gone in for " special training," 
thinking that this will meet the demand of the 
present day. 

Want of knowledge of supply and demand is 
particularly noticeable in women wishing to 
change their profession. A woman who has had 
a fair education and has been a governess for 
twenty years expects, when she has difficulty in 
obtaining a similar position, to be able to get a 
secretaryship to an author at once. Another who 
has been a housekeeper wishes to be a companion 
or chaperon and is surprised at the difficulty she 
finds in getting a well-paid situation of that kind. 
A third, who has not worked before, cannot un- 
derstand that there will be the least difficulty in 
obtaining work as superintending housekeeper in 
a very small establishment, or as an amanuensis. 
This is perhaps the commonest sort of difficulty 
and one of every-day occurrence. That the re- 
quirements of employers change — that there is a 
large demand for some sorts of work, and none at 
all for others, seems to be incredible. Only by 
continual and very gentle suggestion is it possible 
to show the real facts. 

Nothing has been more surprising than the 
constant fear of injuring social position by the 
nature of work undertaken that is met in appli- 
cants for positions. It has been generally sup- 
posed that that was a thing of the past, but it 
crops up in unexpected places, and prevents many 
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wcMnen from undertaking work for which other- 
wise they would be adapted. 

Many, indeed most, occupations now require 
special experience and training, but, as before 
noted, it is fatal to suppose that this can take the 
place of a sound general education. As a se- 
quence it is most valuable, but not without the 
solid foundation. 

It is astonishing how many women omit to 
send change of address when they move, or to 
answer letters or to call at a stated time. For 
such, business training is needed. 

Of the unregistered class, a large number 
come to us laden with great disadvantages, some- 
times in themselves or their past lives, often, very 
often, entirely arising from others, as by the 
bankruptcy of a father or husband, or worse 
causes. Incapacity, lack of education, general or 
special, weakness of health or will, instability, 
and many other personal disadvantages, do exist, 
and in perhaps the majority of cases. But it 
would be erroneous and unfair to attribute all 
the failures to personal defects. The bonds most 
binding on a woman, bonds which she herself is 
least willing even to strain, often hinder in ob- 
taining employment. To reduce these disadvan- 
tages, whether in herself or her circumstances, or 
to compensate for their effect and so create a 
better balance in her life, is, I believe, one of 
the most important and, to me, one of the most 
precious functions of the bureau. 

Often I cannot help smiling at the saying that 
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" nowadays every profession is crowded." Such a 
misconception forcibly illustrates the need of some 
institution like a bureau which will endeavor pa- 
tiently to investigate and to point out the real 
facts. Here are some of the open fields: 

Secretaries. — Crowds of partially educated 
girls with a superficial knowledge of shorthand 
and typewriting are flooding the market and 
offering their services at $3 or $4 a week. The 
result is disastrous, for everyone knows the temp- 
tation to try a cheap article. If they obtain em- 
ployment it is only temporary, their references are 
short, and as competition increases, they find work 
more and more difficult to secure. A good secre- 
tary should get from $10 to $15 a week. 

Matrons of Homes or Institutions. — ^There is 
a large variety in this branch of work. The re- 
quired standard is higher than formerly, and now 
it is usual to demand some hospital training in 
matrons for schools or institutions. It is very 
difficult to obtain a good position without some 
previous experience or training. 

Technical Teachers. — For this branch of work 
there is a good demand, but again the stand- 
ard is rising, and whereas a year or two ago it 
was easy to get a position with a first-class di- 
ploma in cooking or laundry work, now it is 
necessary to be certified in three subjects, and 
even then the competition is keen. Salaries range 
from $300 to $750. 

Gardening. — ^This comparatively new pro- 
fession has rapidly grown into prominence, and 
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many girls are now in training for various agri- 
cultural or horticultural positions. The curricu- 
lum includes gardening, poultry farming, dairy 
work, bee-keeping, etc. For women gardeners 
there is already a demand, but in other branches 
where the work is still of a pioneer order, em- 
ployers are not yet quite prepared to throw posi- 
tions open to women. We have heard of a woman 
groom obtaining work, but, as you will imagine, 
this is a pretty rare exception. 

Cooks. — ^The demand is very large^ and we 
cannot possibly fill the places which shower upon 
us. Wages range from $ioo to $200, or, excep- 
tionally higher, $300 to $400 a year. The solu- 
tion of the problem is yet to be found. It will 
probably lie in the adoption of a more communal 
form of life. Distributive kitchens, or kitchens 
worked by expert cooks, where ready-cooked food 
is sent out in properly heated carts, have long 
been talked of. In some countries the system 
works well and cheaply. I know of two attempts 
in London, but the movement is spreading, and 
the rapid success of the kitchens already in exist- 
ence augurs well for the enlargement of a system 
which in economy, efficiency, and general con- 
venience leaves the poor domestic kitchen far be- 
hind. 

In view of these excellent openings for women, 
it may seem hardly credible to you that they are 
so little known. But day after day people come 
to the bureau insisting that work of an indefinite 
kind must be possible to obtain, and it is quite the 
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hardest and saddest part of the work to be obliged 
to undeceive them. They want companionships, 
housekeeperships in small families, daily work, 
dusting, arranging flowers, reading aloud, and 
even taking out ladies' pet dogs for walks. Any- 
thing, so long as it is not " menial." ( How often 
I wish that word could be abolished!) '^ Any 
position of trust " means, as a rvde, no definite 
work, and it would not be honest of me to reg- 
ister these people on my books unless they are 
willing to undertake real work« 
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'MAKING OLD THINGS NEW. 

Mending clothes. Darning laces. Care c^ the play-room. 

Story of a rummage sale. Utilizmg remnants 

for children's garments. 
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OU say that you have no talent 
for anything, unless it is mend- 
ing. You have mended the 
family clothes all your life. 
Well, there is great merit in 
mending and a good living in it. 
Begin with your very next-door neighbor. If 
you live in a city or town, canvass every house. 
If you are in the country, drive to every place 
you can, or if you can't drive, then attend the 
nearest church sewing circle, and have the fact 
announced there that you want mending to do. 
The news will go fast enough then. Charge 
according to your work and the people you work 
for. 

A woman in New York City, who had always 
lived in comfort with never less than $25 a month 
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pin-money, found, on the death of her husband, 
that there was not sufficient available cash to 
even pay the funeral expenses. She was forced 
to go back into the country and make her home 
with the old folks, who scarcely had enough to 
keep themselves in food and clothes. She knew of 
nothing at first that she could do but plain sew- 
ing, but she soon included mending, and she 
next added darning and renovating, cleaning and 
dyeing, mending toys and china, cleaning silver 
and brass. 

Her work increased at such a rate that in six 
months the " old folks " were enlisted into ser- 
vice, and the house turned into a general work- 
shop. 

There is a business in mending alone. All you 
have to do is to make your talent known. Don't 
tell me I am mistaken, for everything I have in 
the world, so it seems this minute, needs mending, 
and I can't find anyone to do it. I began early 
this morning to hunt for someone to help me 
out, asking the chambermaid if she did not 
want to make a little extra money by taking home 
a dress or two and putting on a new braid for 
•me. No, she couldn't; neither could she tell me 
of anyone who would come in and put hooks and 
eyes on some shirt waists, mend a great tear in the 
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lace of one, shorten a skirt, and run several draw 
strings in white skirts. Easy things to do if I 
had time, but I haven*t, and would pay well for 
the service of a professional mender. 

" Take them to a tailor," you say. So I could, 
but I don*t, neither do hundreds of other persons 
I could tell you of. The articles^are cast aside 
one after another until a great pile is to be found, 
practically useless, because a little mending is 
needed. You don't want to pay a dressmaker 
from $1.50 to $3 a day just to darn and mend, 
so the things wait. 

Many a woman who leads a busy life and likes 
pretty things to wear would be glad to have a 
professional mender come to her once a week, and 
attend to whatever she may have laid out for her. 
I live in a hotel full of women, and I know that a 
mender is needed here just as much as the washer- 
woman who comes regularly every Monday 
morning. I took this washerwoman because she 
takes the clothes of the other occupants of this 
floor. I don*t even know her name or where she 
lives. I would take a mender in the same man- 
ner, and she would have more work than she 
could attend to in this one hotel alone. Other 
hotels would furnish work in like manner. 
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EMERGENCY MENDING 

The few women who have taken up mending 
as a business are doing well. Why shouldn't they ? 
— everybody needs them. One woman got the 
idea through being forced to take in washing or 
send her children to some charity institution. 
She ventured to mend the clothes she washed, and 
added a few cents to the bill for the same. There 
was no objection ; then she sent a note and asked 
that garments to be mended might be put with 
the wash and she would attend to them. She 
added cleaning gloves, mending laces, darning 
ugly tears, cleaning and renovating men's cloth- 
ing; until finally she shifted the general washing 
to a regular washerwoman, got others to help her, 
opened a shop in her own house at first, and after- 
wards launched out into a regular " emergency 
business." 

She made it a rule td at least try to help out 
anybody who came to her for aid in any difficulty 
— ^it might be to help clean house or to assist in 
decorating a church for a wedding. She now 
finds it necessary to keep twelve helpers, and they 
are busy at something all the time. 

One of the twelve advertises herself as an 
emergency maid. She said she got the idea from 
a newspaper. She is ready to go out on short 
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notice by the hour and serve in the capacity of 
nursemaid, table waitress, shopper, errand girl, 
in fact, and some of the " errands " she runs on 
involve important business. Someone who is 
reliable must do the running, and the emergency 
maid is called in. 

This woman is tactful, and makes herself so 
useful that her time is pretty well taken up. She 
helps send out invitations for receptions, and is 
pressed into service in a thousand ways when she 
once becomes known. 

In small as well as large cities there is a field 
for the emergency bureau. This concern should 
be able at a moment's notice to send to the in- 
telligence offices and get help for any housekeeper 
whose girl has " suddenly left her." It should 
keep in touch with the working girls, with the 
proprietors of the intelligence offices; and try 
to be ready to tell where a good cook or wait- 
ress can be found on short notice. It should 
also keep a small list of houses where rooms can 
temporarily be secured. It should clip from the 
daily papers the advertising sheets for help and 
situations wanted, so that anyone can come in 
and look them over. If the visitor doesn't find 
an " ad " she thinks would suit, the bureau should 
send one of its girls out to attend to the matter. 
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For just such things an emergenqr bureau would 
be most valued. 

GLOVE-CLEANING 

Once I started a young woman in business by 
giving her a recipe for cleaning gloves, then send- 
ing her to some friends, who in turn sent her to 
other friends, and now she calls regularly once 
a week and cleans gloves, mends them, cleans 
ribbons, freshens collars, looks over all gar- 
ments, and takes out all spots. She says she 
could get all the mending and repairing she 
could do, but she is not handy with her needle, 
so sticks to the cleaning. I will give you the 
recipe for this washing fluid, and tell you exactly 
how to use it. It is well to take note of it if only 
for your own use. My friend who furnished it 
to me said her husband, who is a doctor, told her 
such a compound ought to clean all kinds of silk 
goods and not hurt kid. She found it successful, 
and passed the recipe on to me: 

Deodorized benzine, • • • • • « I ^lart 

Sulph. ether, I dram 

Chloroform, I 

Alcohol, 2 

.Unless they are very much soiled, a quart 
ought to clean ten pairs of gloves. Suppose you 
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charge only lo cents a pair. The cleaning fluid 
costs 30 cents a quart. You make 70 cents on 
the first batch you clean. Suppose you only make 
50 cents, if you have patrons enough you can 
make a good living, even at that. You can save, 
if you have business sufficient, by calling for the 
gloves and cleaning a lot at one time. 

Pour the fluid into a good-sized china bowl. 
Use enough to cover well two pairs of gloves. 
Select the cleaner pair of the two and wash them 
first. Rub and treat the gloves just as if you 
were washing with water. Rub one glove with 
the other; wash the seams, take a tiny cloth and 
scrub hard any spot. If you can put the glove on, 
do so, and examine well for any soiled place. 
The fingers can be cleaned better by dipping them 
into the fluid, then rubbing them hard on a clean 
towel. It is surprising how much dirt comes 
off. When you think they are as clean as you can 
get them, wring them out by squeezing in the 
hand. If you can't put them on and stretch them 
that way, blow in them till filled with air, then 
hang them up to dry where they will be aired 
well by the wind. Never use the fluid near a 
light. It is explosive. It is better to do the 
washing outdoors; the odor might make your 
head ache. 
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In cleaning the inside of silk neck-bands, where 
you can't put the whole garment in, take a small 
white cloth and dip into the wash, then rub the 
soiled parts hard with it. You have to be quick 
in movement, for the fluid evaporates almost as 
soon as you put it on. Silk articles that you can 
dip right into the fluid you can wash just as you 
did the gloves. 

In cleaning spots, to avoid leaving the " ring " 
so often the trouble with cleaning fluids, take a 
cloth and just dampen it with the wash, then rub 
the ring. By not using too much wash, you can 
" scatter the ring " until you make it disappear 
entirely. Sometimes you cover a great deal of 
surface in this way, but it is the only way to clear 
off the " ring " if the spot is a very dirty one. 

If you charge for your time, I should think you 
could safely ask 25 cents an hour. But for piece- 
work you must use your own judgment. 

MENDING THE WASH 

A woman on Twenty-third Street, New York 
City, who unites mending with washing, has fur- 
nished the following price list as a suggestion for 
beginners in this work: 
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Mending 


Washing 


Pfllow Cam, 


3 


cents 


5 


cents 


Napkins, 


■ • • 


3 


It 


5 


tt 


Tabledotht, 


* • • 


3 


<( 


"5 


It 


Sheets, 


t • • 


3 


It 


lO 
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Towels, 


• • 4 


3 


tt 


3 


tt 


Nightshirts, 


• • 1 


5 


tt 


lO 


tt 


Drawen, , , 


• • t 


8 


tt 


7 


tt 


Undeishirts, 


• • 1 


7 


•t 


7 
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Socks, per pair, . 


• • « 


5 


tt 


2 
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Handkerchiefs, 


• ■ • 


2 


tt 


2 


tt 


Shirts, 


• • • 


lO 


It 


«5 


«< 


Linen marked with mitial, 


3 


It 






Tears repaired, .... 


15 


It 






Trousers pressed, 


25 


tt ^ 






GIoTes cleaned and repaired, . . 


15 


tt 






Neckties cleaned and repaired, 


15 


tt 






Buttons replaced. 


2 


t« 






Skirts rebound and pressed. 


$1.25 








Stoddngs mended, • • 


5 cents 






Lace mended, 


• • • 


5 


«« up 


• 





PLAY-ROOM MENDING 



In a city a living can be made by acting as 
doctor for the children's play-room — mending 
toys, dressing dolls, repairing and fixing up gen- 
erally everything used in such a room. Books 
need mending, slates need cleaning up, pencils 
need sharpening for the little ones. The " doctor " 
in some homes might add a half-hour for real 
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true play. After the blocks have been mended, 
new houses might be built; a thousand and one 
things will suggest themselves when one is once 
in the work. 

Get this work by going, first to all the fam- 
ilies you know where there are children, then 
canvass house to house. There is nothing like 
perseverance if you mean to succeed. 

RUMMAGE AND MENDING SHOP 

One woman opened a little second-hand shop 
with things that had been given her. Her friends, 
to give her a start, got up a " rummage " sale. 
Of course, everything did not sell the first day, 
so she decided to make it an every-day affair, and 
so announced her determination to her friends. 
The town's paper had a notice; everybody she 
knew got one. At every meeting of any kind 
where she could have an announcement made 
people heard of her venture. 

She bought some second-hand articles with 
what money the rummage sale brought in, fixed 
them up, and these sold for double what she had 
paid for them. 

She added to her stock of goods by sending to 
manufacturers of calicoes, muslins, etc., for their 
remnants. Some of these she sold as remnants. 



\ 
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Out of many pieces, however, she made pretty 
garments and disposed of them on what she called 
her store counter. There the country folks found 
iron-holders, aprons, towels, dish-rags, sash-cur- 
tains, kimonos, children's clothes of all kinds. She 
said she first got her remnant or bargain, and 
then sat down to think up what it would make, 
bearing in mind that useful things always sell best. 
Her best-selling ready-made garment was the 
baby dress and all the things that go with it. Out 
of the remnants she made a complete infant's 
outfit. By sending to the city pattern store she 
secured patterns and found the clothes very easy 
to make. She took a clothes basket that she paid 
originally 25 cents for, lined it with one of 
the prettiest remnants, made a pad and a pillow 
for the bottom, covered the outside of the basket 
with a valance, run about with pink ribbon, and 
the bassinet, or baby basket, was complete. She 
got $2.50 for the basket — it cost her just $1, 
not counting her time. The baby clothes were al- 
ways in demand, and it took little material to 
make some of the pieces. She even made little 
garments out of grown-up garments cast aside 
as too worn for use. These pieces, of course, 
were low-priced, but clear gain. She made them 
when she had nothing else to do. 
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To make a specialty of infants' clothes and 
needs would require a good sewing-machine and 
money enough to buy patterns and some goods to 
start with. Find out where the little babies are 
and there show the garments. 

One might add garments for older children, 
not difficult to make, such as capes, aprons, plain 
dips. There is generally a demand for them. 
Many pretty things can be made for children out 
of remnants that cost little. 

This woman's greatest profit is made by ren- 
ovating men's neckties, generally thrown away by 
the wearer. She rips them, turns them, cleans 
them, and makes them over new. Ofttimes by 
using new lining she sells them at regular store 
prices. 

MENDING BRIC-A-BRAC 

There are more things to mend than toys and 
clothes. I was charmed last week to be called 
up on the 'phone and asked if I had any china or 
bric-a-brac to be mended. I thought right away 
of a plate, or rather china plaque, that the maid 
had broken for me. Then there was that vase 
with the little gold ball at the top broken off. I 
knew enough broken things to keep a mender busy 
some time, so asked the hall boy to send her up. 
She told me a most interesting story of how she 
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made a very good living simply by mending bric- 
a-brac. 

She started in doing it for friends. One would 
tell her of someone else, and thus by carrying a 
card of introduction from one to another, she 
got a great deal to do. A brother in a wheel 
chair makes the glue or cement, and she sells it 
as " a side line." She now goes from house to 
house, asks for mending, and at the same time 
leaves a card with telephone number for calling 
her up when there is anything to do. Some days 
she is busy mending furniture, for she takes with 
her a regular medicine box filled with glue, plas- 
ter of Paris, hammer, tacks, several kinds of 
paint, gilt, enamel, cement, putty, etc. And the 
request, " Can't you possibly mend this for me? " 
has led her into doing many things she would 
never have dared attempt without such solicita- 
tion. 

MENDING FURNITURE 

There are many things that you can add to your 
stock-in-trade to make your services valuable as 
a house mender and renovator. Make a spe- 
cialty, say, of upholstery. I mean be capable of 
taking a new piece of cloth and mending the 
arm of an upholstered chair. In taking the old 
piece off, save it for a pattern for cutting the 
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other by. Use your wits in knowing when a little 
enamel paint will make a new chair out of an old 
one. A great thing is to make much out of what 
is on hand. A cushion out of bright red denim 
made for a high-backed bench that you have 
enameled green, changes the looks of everything 
about. Get a few yards of thin muslin with a 
red figure in it for window curtains. Use the 
same to cover the open book shelves and hang 
a portiere of the same where you pass from this 
every-day sitting room into the dining room. 

For oiling the floors of houses that have not 
the best of boards, have several preparations. 
One that is particularly good is cherry-red paint 
and boiled linseed oil mixed. Get the cherry-red 
paint in the small cans. To one can, mix two 
quarts of boiled linseed oil. Rub the oil on the 
floor with a cloth. Wear gloves to save the 
hands. Every month the floors should be re- 
oiled. You ought to get $i for the floor oiled. 
In cities I think you could ask and receive $2. 
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HOME-COOKED DAINTIES 



Delicacies of all kinds. Jellies, jams and preserves. Invalid 

food. Fudge, popcorn and tafiy. Selling 

on the railroad trains. 




^N Long Island there is a woman 
I know who began by putting up 
a few jars of fruit for a friend. 
She was so successful that she 
thought she might try it for 
money. She now not only sup- 
plies all the country round with jellies, preserves, 
pickles, etc., but she gets up dinners for clubs, 
light luncheons for parties, and will serve the 
refreshments at any affair in her neighborhood. 
She has had printed a dainty catalogue of her 
wares, and this she sends out to club women, 
housekeepers, and friends generally. I got one of 
the pamphlets through the mail, that is how it 
happens that I have it to reproduce for you here. 
Sending it to me was not altogether lost energy, 
even though I do live in a hotel. I gave her a 

59 
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small order, and the greater part of a glass of her 
currant jelly formed the principal part of my 
luncheon to-day. Coffee and rolls were brought 
to my desk, and it was then I thought of the jelly 
that proved a delicious adjunct. From her little 
pamphlet I know someone will get good ideas for 
home work. 

PRICE LIST OF PRESERVES, PICKLES, AND DELICACIES. 

Jellies and Jams, 

Cunant Jelly, $3-50 per doz. 

Blackbeny Jelly, 3. 50 

Wild Grape JeUy, 3. 50 

Beach Plum (a ^cialty), . . . .3*50 

Crab Apple, 3.00 

Quince, 3.00 

Plum, 3.00 

Jams, Pts. H.-P. 

Raspbeny, 50 .25 

Blackbeny, 50 .25 

Raspberry and Currant, 50 .25 

Quince, 50 .25 

Currant, 50 .25 

Pineapple (grated), 75 .40 

Peach, 50 .25 

Preserves, Qts. Pts. 

Cherries, ••>..• .90 .45 

Strawbeny, 90 . .50 

Gooseberry, 90 .50 

Corranti, 90 .50 
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Preserves, Qn. Pti. 

Pineapple, |i.00 | .60 

Fetches, I.oo .60 

Danwdnt, 90 .50 

Green Gagei, I.OO .60 

Wild Gnpet (a tpecialty), 90 .45 

Beach Plums, " 90 .45 

Ciah Applet, 90 .45 

BaitlettPeaii, 80 .45 

Tomatoes (lemon or ginger), ... .80 .45 

C»unce«f 90 .45 

Canned Fruits, 

Scxawberries, 75 .40 

R as pberrie s , 75 .40 

Green Gages, 80 .50 

Bardett Pean, 50 .30 

Cherries, 75 .40 

Quinces, 75 .40 

Peaches, 80 .45 

I^neapple, 90 .50 

Brandied Fruits. 
Peaches, 1. 50 

Pean, 1.50 

Cherries, 1. 50 

Pickles (sweet). 

Peaches, 90 

Pean, 80 

Plums, 80 .40 

Quinces, 80 .40 

Peach Sauce, . 90 'SO 

Spiced Currants, 90 -SO 

Spiced Gooseberries^ . , , • . .90 .50 
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Pickles {sour), Qts. Pts. 

Cucumben (tmall), $ .50 $ -35 

Pepper Hath, 40 .25 

Pickled Onions, . . . . , .50 .35 

Mixed Pickles, 50 ,35 

Green Tomatoes, 90 .50 

Chili Sauce, 70 .35 

Miscellaneous. 

Raspberry Vinegar, .50 

Spiced Blackbeny Brandy, ... I.50 

Tomato Catsup, . / . • • .40 

Stuffed Peppers (per hundred), . . • I2.00 

Cherry Bounce (a specialty), per pt., . . 1. 50 

Salads {a specialty). 

Chicken, I.OO 

Lobster, ...... I.OO 

Chicken Croquettes (per doz.) . . 2.00 

Pastry and Puddings, 

Pies of all kinds (each) . . . . .30 

English Plum Pudding (per qt.) . . . I.OO 

Cakes, 

Layer Cakes (of all kinds) .... .60 
Pound Cake, with raisins, citron and blanched 



almonds, per lb., . 
Soft Pound Cake, . 
Wedding Cake, per lb.. 
Angel Cake, . 
Sunshine Cake, 

Cake of all kinds to order. 



.60 
.50 to .75 

.80 
.50 to I.OO 
.50 to I.OO 



I understand that of late she has added soup 
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stock and dishes for invalids. There is generally 
in any district a sale for kumyss. We get it in 
the city from drug stores. There, too, we can 
buy clam broth, beef tea, and grape juice. Drug 
stores are not always handy, and it seems a possi- 
ble paying business in town or country to peddle 
such wares as these. There is scarcely a house 
where someone would not want one of the four. 

The recipe for kumyss is furnished me by a 
lady in Jamaica, L. I. She says: " I have made 
many bottles of kumyss. This drink is indeed 
a nice one for sick people/' 

Kumyss. 

I pint of milk. 

I tablespoonful of white sugar. 

yi condensed yeast cake. 

Dissolve the sugar and yeast cake in a little 
warm water, fill a patent beer bottle within two 
inches of the top. In winter leave in a warm 
room for twelve hours. Then set away and keep 
cool. 

BREAD^ PIES^ AND CAKE 

Naturally we must not forget the possibility of 
home cooking as a means of making money, but 
much depends on where you are and what you are, 
if you seek to make headway in this. If you are 
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in a neighborhood that takes bread from a bakery 
wagon which goes by just so often, then you 
can sell home-made stuflE. Try pies, cake, bread. 
If you are not afraid to make a house-to-house 
canvass you will soon find out what you can sell 
in the way of home-baked articles. Some will 
ask right away if you supply Boston baked beans. 
When I was in Boston, studying, I bought 
regularly every Saturday night a tin pail of beans. 
The woman told me she sold nothing else. 

CANDY AND POPCORN 

If you can make good home-made candy there 
is alwa3rs a sale for it in the drug stores and 
groceries of small towns, and in department 
stores and exchanges in cities. Fudge is a good 
seller at summer hotels, where it is taken around 
and sold from baskets. If you have anyone to do 
the peddling, add popcorn, peanut butter, butter 
scotch, and tafiy sticks. 

BOX LUNCHES, ETC. 

If you live near a railroad station permission 
to sell on the train, properly followed up, will 
bring you in a reasonable income. Besides the 
candy and popcorn, have well-made sandwiches, 
and where it is allowed, sell hard-boiled eggs, 
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milk and cofiFee. Your time is short, for some- 
times the train does not stop over a minute. It 
takes quick work to sell, deliver and make 
change. 

In the large cities there are women who 
maintain themselves and families by furnishing 
box luncheons for clerks unable to leave their 
offices at the noon hour. 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE FARM 

Diifiarent branches of work. Raising vegetables. Chickens^ 

butter, and eggs. Organized union. Flowers 

and flower seeds. Peddling goods. 

X5 

A LMOST ever3rwhere you will hear 

1^ ^\\ people saying farming does not 

^J\ I I \ \ pay, and this in spite of the 

^H^^gT^V fact that there is a never-ending 

w(fk %i^^ demand for butter, eggs, poultry, 

vegetables, etc., all of which 
must be raised on a farm. 

Anybody can make money on a farm if the 
proper training has been received, of course 
assuming that the farm is clear of debt and no 
large interest charges to be met. There are dif- 
ferent branches of farm work. Horticulture 
afiFords endless variety, and the same may be said 
of kitchen gardening, which can be carried on on a 
lo-acre plot of land. Some women make money 
with early vegetables ; others turn the little farm 
into a dairy; some raise poultry and eggs, which, 

€6 
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combined with other branches, is an important 
factor in making money from a farm. Bee-keep- 
ing is also a satisfactory source of income. 

Raising products is only part of the business of 
farming. To find a good market for them is 
another thing. This can only be learned by 
experience, as so much depends upon the condi- 
tions under which the grower lives and the 
facilities for transportation ofiFered. 

I would not advise a novice to undertake farm- 
ing; but many women raised on farms are left 
to do the best they can with a certain equipment, 
and such should bend their energies to turning it 
into a means of livelihood rather than to drift 
into something they know nothing about. If it 
is possible, immense advantage can be derived 
from attending an agricultural school and carry- 
ing the knowledge obtained therein to the manage- 
ment of the farm. If this is impossible, the next 
best thing to do is to secure the books used in 
these schools. 

Mrs. Shafter Howard, of Oakland, Cal., has 
organized a union for the purpose of encouraging 
women in farming, dairying, stock breeding, 
poultry raising, fruit and flower growing, land- 
scape gardening, arbor culture and the manage- 
ment of estate^. 
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Foremost among the women who have suc- 
ceeded in any of these branches is Mrs. Theodosia 
B. Shepherd, of Ventura, CaL, who has been for 
twenty years at work as a horticulturist. She 
went for her health and began with a small 
flower garden. Now she is known from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific as a grower of new and 
beautiful forms of plant life. 

There are women who have been successful in 
landscape gardening in San Diego, Cal., and in 
Haywards, in the same State. In the latter place 
is a little woman who makes a special business 
of shipping bulbs to retail dealers. 

In the San Gabriel Valley a Mrs. Harriet 
Strong operates a farm of 1,300 acres. She has a 
walnut orchard of 150 acres and she has de- 
veloped an industry in the pampas plume which 
gives her a good income. The seeds of two 
orange trees brought from Brazil were planted 
and the result was the navel orange. It was 
a woman, Mrs. Tibbetts, of Riverside, Cal., 
who started accidentally this industry. 

Experiments in silk culture have been carried 
on to a great extent in Utah, and now the United 
States Government has employed a woman to 
conduct similar operations in North Carolina. 
About twelve year§ ago Mrs. Carrie Williams, of 
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San Diego, Cal., proved by experiments that the 
California climate is well adapted to the culture 
of the silkworm. Now even the club women 
are experimenting in one of the city parks of Los 
Angeles to show that silk cocoons can be produced 
nine months of the year. Have you eaten 
" stufiFed prunes " ? A California woman has 
built up a remunerative trade in them, supplying 
New York and Chicago markets. Two school 
teachers are pioneers in packing raisins in small 
boxes for quick sales. 

BUTTER AND EGGS 

In Ulster Co., N. Y., lives a little woman sent 
there by the doctors because she was threatened 
with consumption and had to leave her work in 
the city. There she was on a small farm, too 
small to raise anything on, she thought. But 
after much planning and thinking she turned 
the place into a butter and egg and squab farm. 
She raises chickens and squabs, sells eggs and 
chickens, and takes orders for butter at the same 
time. She buys her butter from the surrounding 
farms, making a small commission on each firkin. 
Gradually her work has so increased that she 
bargains at the stores for the farm produce for 
at least twenty families in her neighborhood. 
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The eggs must be marked with the date they 
were laid, and the butter with date of churning. 
This girl shows no sign of consumption now, the 
outdoor work being just the thing for her, and 
she is making more money than she did in the 
city factory. 

DISPOSING OF GARDEN STUFF 

A young woman up in Massachusetts found 
herself without any means of support, an invalid 
sister and a blind mother to care for. They 
still had possession of the farm. It had some 
fruit trees on it that bore well. There was 
small fruit, as well, on the place, and an immense 
old-fashioned flower garden, and two acres of 
vegetable garden. 

Heretofore nothing had been used but for their 
own table. Now some money must be earned in 
some way. She made a bargain with the butcher 
to supply him with proper bouquets of herbs. 
These he sold with the meats. It was not long 
before this branch of her industry took the greater 
part of the time of one hired man. Catering to 
the demand soon taught what was wanted, and 
each year more space in the garden was given to 
parsley, mint, etc. 
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FLOWERS, FLOWER SEEDS AND FRUIT 

Now from her old-fashioned flower garden she 
determined to make something, too. The flower 
seeds were carefully gathered arid passed over to 
the invalid sister to put up in small brown 
envelopes. These were marked " five cents 
each," and placed for sale in the drug store, the 
grocery, in fact wherever she could put up her 
-sign. 

When she heard of seed going to waste in any- 
one's garden she asked for it, and almost every 
friend who had a garden helped by adding more 
to her stock. The result was more seed on hand 
than the little stores could handle, and she got 
the envelopes stamped properly and advertised 
her business, got in touch with some city seed 
stores, and now does a good mailing business. 

The only flower that she made much money on 
was the violet. She picked four hundred violets 
one day and as a trial sent them to a firm in 
Philadelphia. She lived in Massachusetts, but the 
flowers were wrapped in oiled paper and reached 
the florist in such good condition that he sent 
word he would take all she had at a regular 
uniform price the year round — one cent each. 
So she devoted a lot of her time to violets, rais- 
ing the old-fashioned flowers principally for seed. 
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I would try and make a demand, however, for 
the flower I could raise best. Get from some 
reliable horticultural firm all catalogues and books 
relative to flower raising and you will save money 
by not making mistakes. 

Just before planting flower beds this woman 
takes her invalid sister out on what they call their 
annual vacation. They drive all over, selling 
seed and taking orders for fruit that with the 
assistance of the aged mother they put up in large 
quantities. I should not forget the pickles and 
preserves, for cucumber pickles and watermelon 
preserves bring in some of their largest orders. 

GROWING MUSHROOMS 

We often read of raising mushrooms in the 
cellar. I never knew a woman who made a 
success at this, but it is said that by beginning in 
October a crop can be raised for Christmas. 
Boxes or beds are planted a week or two apart 
so that a supply can be kept on hand until hot 
weather comes. I called on a man who has a 
large mushroom farm in New Jersey, and he says 
they are difficult to raise, and he could make no 
success in small quantities. Still there is no 
harm in trying if one has the cellar and time. In 
his cellar that I visited the whole floor had been 
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turned into mushroom beds. All the floor space 
was used except a strip two feet wide for a path 
all around the room. This left the middle of the 
room for one big bed, over which one could easily 
reach to pick the mushrooms. Then from the 
walls extending out about three feet was a bed 
that went around the four sides. The soil was 
about six inches higher in the back, sloping down 
to the front. The great difficulty, I understand, 
is in securing the right soil properly mixed with 
manure, keeping the cellar just so warm and the 
bed just so wet. 

Send to a seed store for the " spawn " and a 
pamphlet on how to proceed. If you can make 
the cellar grow the mushrooms you will have no 
trouble in disposing of them. They are a delicacy 
all hotels want, either in the country or city. 
They sometimes sell at one dollar a pound. 
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HOVSEWORK NOT MENUL 

Much of the fixling agiian il nonaeiue. '*Lady-bdpt." 

The Bcia] nigiiia. Miitnai and maid. 

Selling mill buying labor. 

rr 

POTWITH STANDING t h e 
fact that thousands of girls have 
turned away from housework to 
get employment in workrowns, 
factories, stores, and offices, the 
time-honored calling of domestic 
service employs more wage-earning women than 
any other. Modern conditions have brought about 
the many difficulties now met with, and of late 
years it is only as a " last resort " that a girl ad- 
vertises as " willing to do general housework," 

Domestic occupations are always open to 
women, but many would rather stru^le along as 
shopgirl, sweatshop worker, or factory " em- 
ployee," living on almost nothing, ofttimes not 
making more than board money. One prefers to 
be a dressmaker, even a very poor dressmaker. 
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because it has not the "sting of bondage" at- 
tached to It, nor the " endless humiliating condi- 
tions " that are said to go with domestic service. 
Much of this feeling is nonsense. If you can 
forget it, you may be happy as a domestic for 
several reasons. The first is that there are not 
enough servants, in spite of the great number em- 
plc^ed. The second is that thousands of those 
who are in the work are not good for anything 
when hired. There is an every day increasing 
disinclination on the part of women to enter such 
service and this makes the supply every day more 
insufficient. All this should be most encouraging 
to you if you are not afraid to do the work that 
will be laid out for you. 

It is true that domestic service is considered a 
socially inferior occupation and it is this fact that 
so repels the girls of the class from which servants 
are recruited, thereby causing the supply of 
good volunteers to diminish year by year. Con- 
sequently good servants are almost impossible to 
get and incompetent help is forced on the house- 
keepers — help so ignorant that it is even barred 
from doing the easiest kind of factory work. 
The applicants are not accustomed in their own 
homes to the life, habits, and appliances of the 
houses in which they become servants, and there- 
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fore know little of what is expected of them. 
They have to be taught everything — in some cases 
they never can learn. 

The question is not whether the present 
prejudices are wise or right. They exist and 
will continue to exist. Your object is to get 
employment where you will not be altogether 
unhappy, where your services please, and where 
you can make the living you seek; and you can 
afiFord to ignore prejudices. 

Almost everybody wants good help — ^help of 
some kind. So you will have no trouble in find- 
ing a place. Perhaps you will be happier as a 
non-resident servant, " to sleep at home," as the 
advertisements put it. Try first for such a posi- 
tion. It gives you fixed hours of freedom — ^hours 
for social intercourse that will be difficult to 
arrange as resident help. Be prompt, be faithful 
at work, and assume responsibilities that make 
you indispensable to the mistress of the house. 

" Lady-helps " are of no use. The fact that 
you once kept servants and had all the care and 
attention of a lady of leisure, does not give you 
even a pretext for rejecting a position as house 
servant if you are in need. Take to the work 
conscientiously or don't try to do it at all. 

" Oh, I am in such trouble," said a woman to 
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me only yesterday. " Everything I had in the 
world is gone. My board is three weeks in 
arrears. I can't get another meal. I was not 
allowed to sit down to breakfast this morning. 
I room across the street and the landlady has 
taken my trunk away and says I must pay her ten 
dollars. That is what is due her on the rent." 
Why don't you go to work? " 
I can't do anything," and she buried her 
tear-stained face in her handkerchief. 

Don't feel so badly about it," I remarked, 

A friend of mine wants someone to stay with 
her father, an old man of seventy-six, on the 
homestead out in the country. He does not 
want to come into the city. He is too old, he 
says, to be moved. Everything will be furnished 
for a good living, there is a horse and carriage, 
chickens, a good garden worked on shares, so 
there is no labor attached to it, except to see that 
the vegetables are used. There is no cow to 
milk, as the neighbor sells milk and delivers it. 
You will have a lot of time on your hands. You 
can read, sew, study music, do anything you like. 
You will be paid some money. I don't know 
how much and " 

" But who will do the cooking? " 

" Why, you, I suppose, as that is about all the 
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work there will be to do. Now, the young 
woman next door goes in every day«and makes 
the old man's bed and washes up the dishes." 

" Why, I wouldn't cook for anybody. I cook? 
when the greater part of the last twenty years 
has been spent riding around in my own car- 
riage ! 

" But I thought you had lost it." 

** So I have, but I can't take such a place as 
that. What would my friends think and say of 
me?" 

" Are they paying your board now? If so you 
have a right to consider them a little, but if they 
are willing that you should be dispossessed for 
want of rent money I don't see what they have 
got to do with the question." 

She flounced to the door, saying, " I came in 
here thinking I would get " 

" Money," I interrupted. " Instead, I offered 
you the only place I know of where you can at 
least earn your way, which you are not doing 
now, and you go out offended. You are indeed 
hard up when you can't look your trouble in the 
face." 

THE SOCIAL STIGMA 

Train yourself to be a skilled housekeeper, I 
mean working housekeeper. It will only secure 
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for you the quicker the position as directing 
housekeeper. Should you have a chance to take 
a course of systematic training in domestic work 
by all means take it, then demand good wages 
and you will receive them. Buy books on 
Domestic Service (a good one is by Lucy M. 
Salmon of Vassar College) and read and profit 
by them. Until the social stigma attached to 
domestic service is removed there will always 
be employment for a good servant. Columns 
and columns of " ads " calling for help in house- 
work from the little girl to wash dishes, to the 
housekeeper, appear in every daily paper. 

Because of the impossibility of securing com- 
petent help hundreds of families are forced to 
board. I am in a hotel because I could find no 
one to take charge of my home; the last servant 
leaving because she did not like " to be alone in 
the house all day doing nothing." I could not 
find a servant who could content herself in a 
place with so little to do. To me this was the 
funniest complaint of all. 

In this hotel, I notice that everything is done 
by specialists, non-residents who arrive at a cer- 
tain hour and leave regularly at another. The 
chambermaids make the beds, pick up things, run 
the sweeper over the floor and dust. The scrub- 
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bing is all done by another set of workers who do 
nothing else. The windows are cleaned by pro- 
fessionals. The cooking is attended to by a 
competent chef, and then there is the general 
housekeeper, whom by the way I have never seen, 
though I have been here two years. I mention 
this merely to show you how like clockwork 
everything is done in this co-operative way. 
Every worker in the hotel is a self-respecting 
skilled laborer, each individual taking up the 
work she can do best. The social stigma is thus 
largely removed. 

But after all it is not home life for us. We 
are forced to live in this way simply because of 
incompetent help. Every lady I have asked says 
the same thing here. Each would prefer keeping 
house if she could find the servants to keep the 
house going. 

The profession of home making and the trade 
of home work require strict apprenticeship. 
Hence if you cannot attend a school of domestic 
science, and I am sorry to say there are few of 
them in existence, learn all there is to be known 
about the particular work you are called upon to 
do, and as you change your duties add to your 
knowledge of each branch of housework. When 
you once know how to do a thing and know that 
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you know it, you are well up on the ladder of 
success. The only great school of Domestic 
Science in the United States is the Oread Insti- 
tute, at Worcester, Mass. One year's course is 
supposed to give you a sufficient knowledge of 
most household duties. One free scholarship is 
given each year to each State in the Union. 

PERSONAL FREEDOM 

If all these girls who have floated out into 
factories and shops could be attracted back to 
domestic service and induced to do it conscien- 
tiously and well, they would be happier, would 
earn more wages and lead better and more useful 
lives. But personal freedom — that which they 
fear they will not have in domestic service — is 
more dearly prized by many than high wages. 
Don't be afraid to work and work well and you 
can demand your hours of rest and get them. 
The occupation of home making is the highest 
and not one of the lowest forms of woman's work, 
as so many are inclined to think. It is only left 
for you to help raise the status by getting it 
classed as a trade, involving a recognized system 
of training. 

Expend a little intelligent effort to recognize 
the work that is to be done and do it. If you are 
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to do housework take it up as a trade and make 
it an honored one. Should you select day labor, 
that is, washing and ironing, scrubbing, house- 
cleaning, window washing, bed cleaning, etc., be 
a professional at it. 

One great secret of success is to offer what is 
good. For good, thorough, well-trained house- 
work of all kinds there is room and to spare. 
The good cook, the trained waitress, the washer 
and ironer, the competent nurse, the expert 
seamstress, the skilled working housekeeper do 
not find their ranks overcrowded. You need 
not be a genius to find out the one thing you can 
learn to do well. Then have the ambition to 
rise above those who are content to flood the 
market with bad work. When you have some- 
thing good to offer it will be easy for you to 
demand good wages and get them. 

The chief reason for the abhorrence of domestic 
duties is that " they are never-ending." The law 
can influence the work in factories, but as yet it 
has not been able to penetrate the home. The 
hours of work for a certain general housemaid 
in a boarding house near here, she tells me, begin 
at five o'clock each morning and end with putting 
out the lights at ten o'clock at night, seventeen 
hours, during which she has no time " of her 
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own." Under such conditions it is hard to ad- 
vise one to enter dcwnestic service. Still if you 
are the right kind of girl and you strike the 
right kind of place, doing housework is the 
very best way in which to make a living. Since 
there is no time-limit for workers at home, how 
many hours belong to your mistress and how 
many to yourself are questions you two alone 
can settle. 

. But in nine cases out of every ten the girl who 
has to enter the domestic-service field will have 
to leave professionalism for the future and go 
out into a private family where only one servant 
is employed. The great mass of employers are 
middle-class people. Suppose you have to do this. 
Remember, every hour, that the woman who em- 
ploys you is herself struggling with the problem 
of housekeeping, that her day is a long one, that 
she would much prefer to keep two girls instead 
of one ; or three instead of two ; and that you are 
simply sharing the narrowness of her life, the 
narrowness of her resources. Remember too that 
nothing she will ask you to do will be of a nature 
that any girl taught at her own mother's side in 
an ordinary American home cannot do well. 

Fancy cooking will not be expected of you. 
Fancy laundry work will not be required. You 
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will have a home, you will be free from the 
temptations that beset girls whose hours are 
shorter; and if you're honest with yourself you'll 
frankly confess that if you had a husband in your 
own walk of life, earning his living, by unskilled 
labor, your day would be surely longer and much 
more wearing because of the responsibility for 
making both ends meet; a responsibility which 
your employer monopolizes in her home. 

THE ONE SERVANT 

I have alluded frankly to the " social stigma " 
on domestic service. It exists only or chiefly 
among the commonest of common people. For 
instance, a girl I knew of, who was the only ser- 
vant in a small boarding house, the worst sort of 
a place, you will say, was made temporarily un- 
happy because some other girls who worked in a 
factory called her a " pot wrestler." But to her 
employer she was a trusted friend as well as a 
protegee. The " mistress " delighted in cutting 
and making an occasional new gown for her to 
wear on Sundays; fixed up her hats so that they 
were nicer than the factory girls could afford; 
cared for her liJke a mother when she was sick; 
helped her to pay her own family's rent when 
they were about to be dispossessed ; and had not 
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a particle of condescension about it all. The 
" mistress " was an educated woman, and one of 
good family. It was the factory girls alone who 
felt the so-called social stigma of domestic service^ 

I will not say that every employer feels the 
same way, because too many of the housekeeping 
women are themselves not far from the factory 
girl's idea of life. But I am satisfied you 
wouldn't have to try more than three homes with- 
out finding a woman who, granting that you 
were faithful and hard-working, would treat 
you as a self-respecting human being, and make 
reasonable concessions to your normal wish for 
hours of rest and recreation. And three trials 
are quickly made. Fve known girls who could 
make as many changes as that in three weeks. 

There are plenty of good whole-souled women 
who can keep only one servant, and are pestered 
by incompetence. Try to look at the thing from 
their standpoint, and you will find your own 
problem largely cleared up. If you don't imagine 
that they are looking down on you, they will not 
imagine that you are looking up at them. You 
are selling labor. They are buying it. The 
buyer always expects some sort of consideration 
from the seller. You expect it yourself from the 
man who sells you two yards of ribbon. If he 
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doesn't treat you pleasantly youll buy elsewhere. 
So when you are the seller you can afford to be 
polite too. That is all there is to the con- 
descension idea anyhow. 

TEACHING COOKING 

To teach cooking you must have a diploma 
from some school recognized by the Educational 
Department for training in those subjects. 

Training for plain cooking is given now in 
many of the public schools. A list will be 
furnished you by writing to the secretary of the 
Board of Education of any town or city. 

The time of training varies ; some of the cook- 
ing classes are at night to accommodate those who 
work during the day. Diplomas are awarded on 
the results of examinations at the end of the 
course. 

It is much easier for women holding such 
diplomas to secure work as teachers or even as 
domestics or housekeepers than if application is 
made without any training. There is a great 
demand for such students. For teachers in train- 
ing schools, salaries vary from $500 to $1,200 a 
year. If you want work, go to the school board 
and apply. You will learn there of the schools 
where cooking is taught. The profession of 
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" Teacher of Domestic Economy " is the best one 
to be adopted by the home girl who loves cooking 
and finds she must earn her own living in some 
way. 

NURSERY MAID 

As nurserymaid for her children any intelligent 
woman wants a very superior person. Therefore, 
if you like children and they like you, why don't 
you apply for such work? The grand field for 
the rank and file of women is home life. If you 
have not a home of your own now, take your 
trained and disciplined mind to help some other 
woman to straighten out her domestic difficulties. 

Never mind if she, as your employer, should 
happen to look down upon you a little for doing 
what she calls menial work. Fortify your 
strength by realizing that nothing is menial that 
tends to the betterment of the human race. Re- 
gard your nursery work as educational, not 
menial. As nursery maid you have as much to do 
in training the soul and intellect as caring for the 
body. No one can be too good, or know too 
much, to care for baby ; but the necessary qualifi- 
cations are general knowledge of the care of 
infants, ability to handle the needle, adaptability, 
love of children and knowledge of the art of 
character building. 
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One can get a " nurse girl " who will work 
for her board, but many a mother is willing to 
pay forty dollars a month to the right kind of 
woman to care for her children. You must be 
the " right kind " if you get that place. There 
will be nothing menial in your duties. You will 
be classed socially with the secretary, the tutor, 
or the professional nurse. In fact, nowadays a 
woman is being classed more by what she is than 
by the kind of work she does. 
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^HE great advantage of dress- 
making is that it can be dwie at 
home and it is a work for which 
there is constant demand. 

Dressmaking not only meets 
the want of the money-spending 
community, but gives work to the women who are 
compelled to turn to something that will at once 
bring them pecuniary returns. 

A " practical dressmaker " gives me the follow- 
ing information: 

The wages of a seamstress apprentice to a 
dressmaker vary. In shops girls receive from $4 
to $6 a week. More experienced hands re- 
ceive from $10 to $15. Forewomen receive all 
the way from $10 to $40. A good skirt trimmer 
makes from $5 to $12 a week, and a waist trim- 
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mer earns from $io upwards. An expert on 
waists is always sure of a position, for all the 
originality of which a sewer is capable is required 
in making bodices for beautiful gowns. 

When a dressmaker is able to open her own 
establishment she can make her own prices, and 
her income yearly will soon run into the thou- 
sands, if her work is first-class. 

A dressmaker tells me that in any town a shop 
opened by women who could undertake to supply 
well-fitting garments at a moderate sum would 
become a flourishing concern in no time. An 
establishment of this kind could be carried on by 
four women. In addition to the work done on 
their own premises, they could attend to and 
superintend home work for busy mothers, doing 
the cutting and fitting and leaving the plain sew- 
ing to the women folks of the family. 

AN EVERY-DAY QUESTION 

An every-day question is: " Do you know of a 
dressmaker who will come to the house without 
charging more than I am worth ? " Oddly 
enough it is seldom that anyone can give a satis- 
factory answer. There is always work for the 
woman who can do only plain sewing, but with a 
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little ambition she can fit herself to do the better 
class of work that pays well. 

If you have artistic ability, eye for color, taste 
and instinct necessary to make a good dressmaker, 
then bend every effort to learn dressmaking as a 
trade. In this work a clever woman can earn 
her living wherever she may be. Training is 
necessary. Those who wish to succeed must first 
give their time and steady application to the 
trade, thoroughly training themselves for a pro- 
fessional career. 

If you cannot take a course in a school, then 
enter some shop and be gradually promoted until 
you have become familiar with all steps in the 
work. 

A course in a school of dressmaking is the best 
and quickest way of fitting one's self to open a 
shop of her own. Training in a reputable school 
qualifies one to undertake high-salaried positions 
or to start out without the slightest fear of 
failure. 

EXCUSE FOR INEFFICIENCY 

Margaret Bateson excuses the inefficiency of 
seamstresses by saying: " Girls are haunted with 
the sense of the impermanence of their schemes. 
It is not worth while, they think, and their 
parents think the same, to spend much time upon 
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learning a business. They may marry and their 
future husbands will remove them from the scene 
of their industry and of what use to them then 
will a business knowledge be ? " 

She adds that a woman at the head of a dress- 
making establishment may be in only a small way 
of business, and yet if she is a woman who has 
thoroughly learned her trade can always perfect 
the workmanship of her employees by the applica- 
tion of her own skill and taste, and be able to 
hold her place in any system of trade that is likely 
to be devised. 

Dressmaking in stores and factories is some- 
what different. The hours are regulated by the 
factory laws. The work is done generally by 
the piece. A girl may be an assistant, a skirt 
hand, a waist hand, stitcher, fitter, and never 
have a change of work. Those employed in 
making waists seldom, if ever, touch the skirts, 
and vice versa. Overtime is not generally paid 
for. No class of workers are paid so little in 
proportion to the skill demanded and the cost of 
living as salaried dressmakers in big establish- 
ments. The way to make money is to learn the 
trade and open your own shop. 
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CO-OPERATIVE DRESSMAKING 

The secretary of an employment bureau tells 
me that the demand for dressmakers is impossible 
to satisfy. No girl who can use her needle 
need ever be at a loss for work. Of course an 
apprenticeship is necessary, but nowadays there 
is no hardship about it. Many first-class dress- 
making houses are managed by women. The 
hours are rather long and the strain at times is 
very heavy, but there is an opening for pioneer 
work. Co-operative dressmaking houses are 
being established and these in time it is hoped 
will remedy both over work and under pay. 
Meantime a competent worker can always de- 
mand and obtain good remuneration. Visiting 
dressmakers and seamstresses receive from one 
dollar to three dollars a day. 

TEACHING DRESSMAKING 

To teach dressmaking and needlework it is 
generally demanded that a certificate be shown 
from some well-known school. The public 
schools that teach cooking generally teach sewing 
and dressmaking, but private schools devote more 
time to the profession and turn out the best 
workers. 

If you want to be a teacher of dressmaking, 
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ascertain what schools are recognized by the 
Educational Department in which you aim to 
secure a position and from such a school secure 
your diploma. The time given for learning 
varies. The salary is generally on a par with 
that of the regular teacher in schools. 

When receiving training in domestic economy 
it is always to your advantage to take two or 
more branches. A teacher holding several 
diplomas has a much wider field to work in than 
the specialist. Some will object to this thought, 
no doubt. Yet I maintain that being able to 
sew does not make one less able to cook, or vice 
versa. 

MILLINERY 

The supply of milliners is so far less than the 
demand that a well-qualified milliner is not only 
sure of securing work, but is in a position to pick 
and choose among employers, at least this is what 
I am told by a member of one of the largest 
millinery houses. 

The conditions of employment no doubt differ 
considerably in different houses, but the follow- 
ing facts and figures taken from a large wholesale 
house devoted entirely to millinery will give a fair 
idea as to the work from an employer's point of 
view: 
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Girls are taken as apprentices at from four- 
teen to sixteen years of age. A girl will show 
during the first weeks of her apprenticeship 
whether or not she will develop into a milliner. 

There are two seasons in the trade and at the 
beginning of each employers do their best to fill 
vacancies with good workers and always find 
difficulty in doing it. In some stores the girls 
receive no pay while learning, in others they 
receive small wages from the first day on duty. 

Millinery is not a badly paid profession when a 
girl makes herself proficient in the work. For a 
real practical grasp of the trade the workroom 
experience is far better than that of the show- 
room. If possible the learner should serve as 
apprentice in both. If she intends starting in 
business for herself, and can give time to but one 
apprenticeship, then she should take the practical. 
The ability to serve a customer and to advise 
which of many styles is the more likely to suit her, 
is more easily acquired than the ability to make 
the article that will suit her. The milliner who 
has the capacity to make the hat or bonnet will 
probably be able to form a better conception of 
what will suit any particular type of face and 
dress than one who has not had that experience. 

Millinery is essentially a woman's profession. 
It is well paid and is not overdone. 

If a girl has no taste and finds that she cannot 
cultivate the knack of combining color and 
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materials, she should give up the idea of becom- 
ing a milliner and try something else. 

WAGES 

One head worker pointed out to me a girl she 
called a " trimmer " ; another she described as a 
plain everj^-day milliner. " Trimmers are born, 
not made," she said ; " however, practice helps 
where a girl has the natural taste and talent for 
the art." There are two ways to learn : by enter- 
ing a workroom as a novice, or by attending a 
school. The school has one advantage, as it 
promises to assist in finding occupation for the 
graduate. Skill is not all that is asked of the 
applicant for work. She should be neat, clean, 
pleasing and confident. At first she can demand 
from $6 to $8 a week, but, if wholly dependent 
on herself, I would advise the building up of a 
home trade. Go away from the heart of the city 
or perhaps to some small town where you have a 
few friends to recommend you. Have neat cards 
printed and canvass the place for work. Offer to 
do the shopping, and make the percentage on the 
goods bought. All the large stores give from 
six to ten per cent. Don't confine yourself to 
shop work. Go to the houses and offer to trim 
and make over the hats and bonnets of the whole 
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family. You can charge from $1.50 to $4, ac- 
cording to the work you may accomplish. Every 
time you trim a hat you learn something and every 
time you please a customer you have added to 
your stock in trade. 

Some establishments pay their novices $3 a 
week, and as they acquire different degrees of 
experience, they are raised to $5 and on, up to 
$12 and $15. A girl who puts her whole heart in 
the work and isn't working just to " get along 
till she gets married " will not stop at $15 
salary. She has every reason to look forward 
to being forewcwnan with wages of $30 a week. 
At this point, if she continues to be the business 
woman I think she is, she will soon step into a 
shop of her own. 

In spite of the fact that there are hundreds of 
girls floating about in this great metropolis search- 
ing for something to do, I have on my desk now 
a free scholarship in one of the best millinery 
schools on Fifth Avenue, and although I have put 
the notice in one of the daily papers I cannot find 
a young girl to take it. It is difficult for me to 
understand why you all crowd into a cheap type- 
writing school where there is no hope of your 
ever becoming proficient enough to secure a posi- 
tion, and neglect the millinery profession where 
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there is so little competition from men. Yet 
such is the case, beyond all question. 

Several years ago I ran across a little woman 
who, suddenly thrown from luxury into poverty, 
had opened a millinery shop in New York City, 
hiring the loft of what was once a stable as her 
workshop. She fitted it up in quaint style, did 
her work well, and this, with the boldness and 
novelty of her enterprise, won her marked success. 
Are you good at trimming hats? Have you not 
often made your own hats and bonnets from 
preference, because you suited yourself even better 
than the store could? Now you are in need of 
money put this talent to use. 

Get a small stock of ribbons, feathers, flowers, 
etc., perhaps a few frames, mull veiling — ^you 
know better than I what to carry with you. 
Then start out on your visiting tour. The coun- 
try is better than the city for this unless you 
have a large acquaintance that you can depend 
on for a start. You might ask fifty cents for 
trimming a hat. Ofttimes you can sell from your 
box. In time your business will be such that 
you can go about in your own wagon, and finally 
have a store of your own in your own village, 
but trump up trade first. 
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'O matter whether you arc in the 
country or not, about you some- 
where there arc children. They 
get tired of their own little ways 
of amusing themselves and hail 
with loud delight anybody who 
will play with them. Why not make a business 
of this "pli^ing"? Don't call it play, call it 
"The Children's Club." The mother often 
wants to be free frran the care of the children, yet 
she must know that they are having the best of 
attention. The club might meet after school 
hours every day, if " business " demands it, or it 
might meet only Saturdays — this, of course, ac- 
cording to the wish of the mothers. 

Every little youngster will want to belong to a 
club like mama. Have everything you can in the 
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way of amusement. As you are paid by the mama 
for the time devoted to this hour, make it a 
rule that the children are so amused that they 
will tease mother " to belong." There will be 
no rest until he or she has " joined the club." 
Supposing you charge twenty-five cents a week 
for each child. If you have forty of them that is 
more than $40 a month. 

Teach them in these " play hours " whatever 
is agreeable, of course, to the mothers. Dancing 
IS fun for them and makes them graceful. Cer- 
tain kinds of gymnastics are possible. You will 
think of many things to do, and what doesn't 
come to you the children will propose. 

This " club " takes walks, rides, spends whole 
afternoons in the park, visits all the museums, 
takes short trips to the beach. Has natural 
history days when the children take their books 
with them. It is wonderful how relieved mama 
is when her children are at the " club." She 
knows they are learning something, and at the 
same time have what the children call a " mighty 
good time." 

Anyone thus interested in children could en- 
large her business by going to homes of the little 
ones who are ill or convalescing. When the sick 
child is strong enough, members of the club might 
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be appointed as a visiting committee to carry their 
good times over to the little shut-in. 

From this amusing of children one certain 
woman I have in mind worked up a marvelous 
business in amusing grown-ups. One of the 
mothers was wondering one day what she could 
do to entertain some strangers that her husband 
had 'phoned he was bringing to dinner. Our 
young friend set her wits to work and helped 
the hostess out. She not only supplied a whole 
programme for an evening, but made many of the 
souvenirs. Now she always has on hand dinner 
and luncheon cards and often appears at the little 
affair as a guest and " works " the programme 
so effectively that though everybody goes home 
thinking he had a ** most extraordinarily " 
pleasant evening, he never suspects that it was 
all outlined beforehand. 

If it is a big affair our entertainer often takes 
all responsibility, sending out the invitations from 
lists furnished, ordering extra chairs, seeing to the 
catering, etc., in fact, taking charge generally, 
if the hostess so wishes it. Circumstances tell 
you what to charge. One's services I think are 
always worth at least fifty cents an hour. In 
cities you can charge more. 
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THE " PLEASANT " BOARDER 

Incidentally, while stopping at a summer hotel 
I found out that a pleasant boarder, as I sup- 
posed she was, received her board and five dollars 
a week besides for making it pleasant for the 
other guests at the house. Naturally it is not 
to be known that her services are paid for. Such 
knowledge would take much of the charm away 
from the business. Of course she must be a lady 
in every respect. She must have tact — a great 
deal of it. Often " making things pleasant," 
would drive the very best boarder away from the 
place, especially if he went there for quiet. Her 
duty is to find out what the guests would like 
and tell the host so he can help her carry out 
plans for their pleasure. 

A leader is always needed in every undertaking 
and it is often hard work for the one who is 
known as such. Almost everybody will follow 
and have a good time, but few would care to sug- 
gest and carry out the entertainment. 

This young woman told me that she was in 
college, this year to be her last, and her vacations 
for the last four years had been spent in this way. 
Here is a suggestion for somebody, may you 
profit by it — ^it is a novel one to me. 
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WHISTLING FOR MONEY 

When a woman finds herself suddenly bereft 
of means of support and has talent, she must, if 
possible, turn that talent into a money-making 
business. As I write I think of a beautiful young 
girl who had been reared in luxury; met face to 
face with the problem of how to earn her bread. 
She said : " I can't do anything but whistle, but 
whistle I will," and now she is going around the 
world with her mother, sending a brother and 
sister to college in the meantime, whistling her 
way as she goes. When she left New York her 
regular price was $25.00 for every engagement. 

PUBLIC READING 

Many college girls make a success of public 
reading. The drawing room provides a good 
field for such work. The better social standing 
one has, the better engagements she will secure. 

Story tellers are now making engagements for 
evenings. Some compose their own monologues 
and become famous by giving them in public 
places. Readings from books are sometimes suc- 
cessful; nothing but a public trial will prove to 
a reader what she can do. Friends are bound 
to flatter and one must depend upon the verdict 
of a miscellaneous audience. 
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Several talented persons sometimes join to- 
gether and make a success of giving entertain- 
ments of a mixed character. They may call 
themselves an entertainment club and be pre- 
pared to furnish a whole evening's amusement, 
even to giving dramatic performances and con- 
ducting affairs for colleges. 

It was away back in 1847 that Miss Lucy 
Stone began lecturing and when she spoke in 
Maiden, Mass., in that year, the pastor of the 
Congregational church announced her appear- 
ance as follows : " I am requested by Mr. Mowey 
to say that a hen will undertake to crow like a 
cock at the Town Hall this afternoon at five 
o'clock. Anyone who wants to hear that kind 
of music will, of course, attend." It was the 
first time in the history of this people that a 
woman's voice had been heard from the rostrum 
in advocacy of the cause of freedom. In the 
beginning of her lecturing Miss Stone suffered 
many persecutions, but when she died, in 1893, 
the entire press of America and the civilized 
world eulogized her. 

Major Pond claimed that the great essentials 
to success on the platform are fire and magnetism, 
gifts of the highest oratorical order, sustained 
and animated by deep convictions, high purpose 
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and burning earnestness. The woman who does 
not possess them by nature can rarely acquire 
them by art and without them she cannot hope 
to succeed. 

The persecutions of the pioneers in this branch 
of work have made it easy for women of the 
present day to earn their living in it. 

LECTURERS 

There are lecturers, known as demonstrators, 
who are paid to explain the merits of certain 
products that are placed upon the market for 
sale. It requires a woman of good education 
and address to do this. No inferior lecturer is 
ever employed in this field. 

There are lecturers who give " illustrated 
lectures" with the aid of lantern slides — 
stereoscopic views. 

Lecturers are employed to encourage debating 
societies and college meetings, to help the timid 
to speak out. Many a young girl has been led 
into lecturing by explaining pictures she has 
taken while traveling. 

In the lecture courses given by the Boards of 
Education in large cities one woman will be found 
for every man. 

Unless you are fond of the subject and talk 
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from the heart, the public will soon find out that 
you are after the money only and you will be a 
failure as a public speaker. 

Some lecturers make their dates through a well- 
known bureau ; others attend to this part of their 
business themselves, thus saving the percentage. 

EARNINGS 

The earnings are on an average from $io to 
$125 a night. When $100 can be asked for a 
lecture the speaker must be well known and have 
a good reputation. The Boards of Education pay 
$10 a night for their courses. 

Some lyceum stars have received as much as 
$2,000 for one night, but not of late years. The 
profession is too overcrowded. When Susan B. 
Anthony was in the height of her success, she 
could not begin to fill the lecture engagements 
open to her. 

Parlor lectures call for women speakers on the 
Bible and popular authors; sometimes the lec- 
turers read from their own books, and assume in 
a way the attitude of teacher. In a certain time 
of the year, courses of ten lectures are arranged 
for with a limited number of tickets issued, the 
usual price for the course being $5 and $10. The 
lecturer sometimes divides this money with one 
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or two others who assist her in managing the 
course. I know of two young women who go 
from city to city arranging lecture courses for a 
Shaksperean reader. They receive two-thirds of 
the proceeds and he one-third. 

Sometimes a reader will combine with a mu- 
sician and give readings illustrated with music, 
the musician playing during the reading, the story 
being told in both words and tones. In New York 
there are several such duos making a success of 
their work. 
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JRTS AND CRAFTS 

The old-dine ng carpet revived. Raffia and palm-leaf bitketi. 

Netdng bed-dnper]r. Scufied and padded 

cmbrddecjr. Holding extuUdom. 



,^F late there has been a revival of 
1 the old-time r;^ carpet home 
) weaving done on " grandmoth- 
i loom." I drove for several 
days, visiting country towns of 
Massachusetts, just to see and 
talk with the girls who are now making a very 
good living weaving rag carpets. One young 
girl, the day I saw her, had received an order 
for eighteen rugs a yard wide by two and a half 
or three yards long. These were to be placed 
in the dormitory of a school. The young girl 
had never made any money before in her 
life. She took her grandmother's locnn from 
the attic of her home and a dear old lady in the 
neighborhood tau^t her how to handle it. She 
said she had used up all the <dd clothes the family 
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had and was then buying pretty calicoes and 
bright-colored cotton fabrics to fill orders on 
hand. Several years ago she started with one 
loom and herself as one worker. Now she has 
several looms with a girl for each one. The shut- 
tles are thrown by hand, consequently the carpets 
made are only a yard in width. There are places 
where a double-width loom is used with a fly 
shuttle. This is heavier work, and requires strong 
women. All kinds of goods are woven, but the 
fad just now in America is for rag carpets. In 
Brattleboro, Vt., there is a woman who earns a 
living by making linen on a hand loom, for which 
she receives $1.25 a yard. She gets plenty of 
orders from her neighbors. 

This weaving is easily learned, and, if a girl 
is quick, in a week she is able to go on by herself. 
The great difficulty in making a success is in find- 
ing a market for the work. The best way is to 
make exhibits of the articles, going from town to 
town and selecting suitable places in the exchanges 
or hotels. 

SOCIETIES FORMED 

Societies of "Arts and Crafts " are being organ- 
ized in all parts of the United States. The first 
one of any importance was founded nine years 
ago in Deerfield, Mass., then Greenfield and 
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Montague, in the same State, followed. In 
Deerfield they began with what was known as the 
" blue-and-whitc needlework," which was blue 
embroidery on white linen; later they added rug 
making, raffia baskets, photography, palm-leaf 
baskets, and the old-time netting drapery for beds. 
Mrs. Wynne, President of the Deerfield Club, in- 
troduced hammered brass work. The Misses 
Green carried on the photography, and they made 
themselves famous. The blue-and-white work of 
old-time designs was resurrected. In coloring, 
vegetable dyes are used, and the work is done at 
the homes of the members of the society at so 
much a pound. One of the most important mem- 
bers is a lady eighty-five years of age. Her bas- 
kets are always in demand. They range in price 
from one to thirty-five dollars. Basket weaving 
IS now taught in the public schools, and from the 
Indian villages in central New York and else- 
where, girls can be taken as teachers in their own 
special lines of basket weaving and bead work. 

Each one of these " Arts and Crafts " societies 
has a showroom somewhere to exhibit its goods in. 
Here will be seen needlework, portieres, curtains, 
bed-spreads, and old-time draperies. A girl sev- 
enteen years old, while in school, crocheted a bed- 
spread that soW for $65. Workers go to museums 
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and copy designs of hundreds of years ago. There 
is not much china painting done, but occasionally 
a piece patterned after some quaint old design 
sells at a high price. 

These societies aim to sell to individuals, not to 
the trade. Nevertheless, some of the large stores 
have sent buyers to the exhibitions and the wares 
have appeared in city department stores after- 
wards. 

It takes ages to make one of the old-time net 
bed-spreads. One woman in Deerfield is making 
a lot of money in this, as she has the monopoly of 
the trade. 

Some of the members have added much to their 
pin money, also, by collecting furniture and china 
from the country people around who do not know 
the value of what they sell. 

KINDS OF WORK 

Several house decorators have joined these so- 
cieties, the fad being to furnish houses in rag 
carpets and old furniture. One woman spent six 
months carving a bridal chest for which she re- 
ceived $300 and thinks she was well paid. 

Stuffed or padded embroidery is being revived ; 
a dressing table and a bed-spread made by hand, 
copied after one 125 years old in the museum at 
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Deerfield, has attracted much attention. There 
IS no factory as yet, each woman doing her work 
in her own home and carrying it to the exhibitions 
they hold regularly. 

The little towns throughout New England are 
filled with what are called " home culture " 
clubs, or, rather, " home work " clubs. 

The rag carpets, by the weaving of which so 
many young girls are making money just now, are 
made precisely as were those our grandmothers 
used. The old women and the children sew the 
rags for weaving, then the looms are put into op- 
eration. Besides the heavy floor rugs so much in 
demand, lighter pieces of silk for table covers, 
draperies, screens, etc., are made to order. 

The " Blue-and-White Needlework Society " 
originated in the Miller Hou^e in Deerfield, 
Mass. The members of this society, in their 
work, keep as close as possible to the spirit of the 
colonial needlewoman. The colors arc hand-dyed 
in indigo and fustic and madder dye pots. There 
are ten old ladies there who know how to make 
palm-leaf hats and baskets. They have been kept 
busy teaching their sister workers, who now form 
a distinct branch of the "Arts and Crafts " So- 
ciety. 

Mrs. Wynne, the present owner of the " old 
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manse," which was occupied in 1704 by Samuel 
Carter and family, introduced to the people there 
the raffia basket. The Indian baskets are not 
copied, but original ideas as to shape, color, and 
design are used. 

The old-time netting, now revived for bed- 
testers, valances, etc., is made with a shuttle, very 
much like tatting. The woman who has revived 
this has made several of the old-style tufted coun- 
terpanes as well. For the last one she received 
$40, and the material cost her very little. 

I would suggest to those who have an oppor- 
tunity to revive work of this kind that they form 
a club and exhibit their work, thus creating a 
demand for it. 

In California the " Arts and Crafts ** societies 
have branched out into most fanciful affairs, but 
are, nevertheless, making money. They have 
studios, workshops, and exhibit rooms. In some 
they do appliqued leather in ooze; they combine 
this with rich material and make fancy work; 
metal repousse work is combined with shell work ; 
cabinet work in wood is combined with metal and 
leather work. The best work is where the design 
is original and unconventional ; for house decora- 
tions, wall papers ; for friezes and screens original 
designs are always preferred. Burnt leather work 
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is furnished in infinite variety, the fad just now 
being for sofa pillows. 

A woman out West has made herself quite fa- 
mous by making lamp shades of shells with 
repousse work ; some of them are for gas and elec- 
tric light. The soft light of these shades when 
an electric light is turned on can be compared to 
nothing; it is unique. These shades are often 
made in the shape of flowers. 

In a little curio store on the Pacific coast die 
abalone shell is one of the best sellers, so the 
owner told me. Beautiful novelties are made of 
these shells — spoons, trinkets, hat and stick pins, 
buckles, etc. 

WOOD CARVING 

One should hesitate a long time before taking 
up wood carving as a means of earning a living. 
It certainly ranks as the least remunerative of all 
professions, and the number of carvers far exceeds 
the demand. Carved furniture is surely a luxury, 
and those who provide the luxuries of life suffer 
when the season of hard times comes. 

In working for the trade the competition of 
foreign workmen and improvements in machinery 
must be taken into account, and in working for 
friends there is not much to encourage one. 

A certain knowledge of drawing, much pa- 
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tience, and a sense of the fitness of things are nec- 
essary. Instruction can be had in schools, and the 
tools are inexpensive, but it is, you see, not desir- 
able as a profession for women. In short, it can- 
not be depended upon as a regular or sufficient 
source of income. 

Mrs. Burton, of Santa Barbara, Cal., not long 
ago made a wedding chest of wood, leather 
and metal. The decorations were of tulip design 
in old brass and Manila oyster shells. The de- 
signs were on illuminated leather. One was the 
weaving of the wedding trousseau; another was 
" dressing the bride " ; the third was only seen 
when the doors of the cabinet were opened. It 
represented the wedding ceremony. An order 
like this is, of course, exceptional, and work of 
this kind cannot be depended upon for a living. 

One of the finest woods for carving is the red 
cedar ; it is not only durable, but its natural color 
is bright. The ivory-white holly, so smooth and 
even in its grain, is used to make some of the most 
beautiful art treasures. It takes the place, to 
some extent, of rosewood for piano cases. It is 
made into beautiful handles of umbrellas and 
parasols. Some books are bound in holly. Match 
safes, writing desks, etc., are made of this wood. 
For burnt-wood designs, the white or yellow holly 
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of the United States is best suited. With this arc 
often combined the dark tones of the oak and wal- 
nut. 

BOOKBINDING 

In high-class houses bookbinding is done all 
the year round. A thorough workman generally 
has steady work. There are always a number of 
apprentices in these large establishments, and 
there is where one ought to go to learn. Begin- 
ners have the folding of sheets as they come from 
the printers, the collecting of sheets as they come 
from the press, and the sewing to do. Rebinding 
of old books is given over to women workers, 
who have over them a woman of experience. 

The headbanding of fancy books is done by 
women. This is the cotton or silk ornament at 
the head or tail of bound volumes. 

Mending books, grafting on new pieces to the 
binding of rare old books, takes skillful workman- 
ship and is generally given over to the deft fingers 
of women. Wages range from $3 to $i 8 or $20 
a week. 

It is clean, healthful work, and draws a very 
superior class of girls into it. 

Bookbinding is not a fad of the hour. I quote 
from a little story furnished by Florence Porter. 
It will give courage to many women who find 
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themselves stranded, yet are in a position to do 
something of the kind. 

ONE woman's success 

Much has been written and said about Ida 
Meacham Strobridge and the Artemesia book- 
bindery of Los Angeles, some of it true, but much 
of it an exaggeration of the conditions surround- 
ing a cultured and literary woman who lived for 
several years an isolated and adventuresome life 
in Nevada. 

Mrs. Strobridge is a native of California, and 
was educated at Mills Seminary, Oakland. While 
yet a young woman, reverses came in the family 
fortunes and a removal was made to the Hum- 
boldt Mountains of Nevada. It was there that 
she awoke to find that " life was duty," when the 
death of her husband and the failing health of her 
father made it apparent that she should assume 
the charge of a ranch of 3,000 acres. In the dis- 
charge of this task, upon the back of her fleet- 
footed, faithful horse, day after day was spent in 
the saddle. She learned to use the rifle with un- 
erring aim as she threaded the mountain paths or 
galloped across the desert, and many a trophy 
of her marksmanship is to be seen in the valuable 
skins of wild animals that now cover the floor of 
her spacious den. 

It was while leading this wild and isolated life 
that she first became interested in hand bookbind- 
ing. She has always possessed a fine literary taste, 
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and many unbound magazines filled the book- 
shelves at " Lassen Meadows," for so she called 
her Nevada home. She longed to have them 
bound in a more permanent form and, although 
she had never seen a bookbindery, she set herself 
to studying the art. Under her direction her 
father made the sewing frame and other necessary 
implements, and within a very short time she was 
successfully binding her own magazines and those 
of her neighbors ; for one has neighbors in ranch 
life in Nevada even though they are many miles 
away. 

She gave her work the imprint of "Artc- 
mesia," this being the botanical name for the sage- 
brush which abounds in Nevada. 

Shedeci(fed to move to Los Angeles, but she 
retained the name "Artemesia " for her workshop, 
although it has lost its significance, for the grace- 
ful palms and climbing roses of California have 
superseded the sagebrush of Nevada. Mrs. Stro- 
bridge sits down to her sewing frame as a woman 
would to her sewing machine and dexterously 
stitches the leaves together. 

An authority on bookbinding states that it can- 
not be learned in less than six months ; then it is 
doubtful if the pupil could turn out a finished 
piece of work. It is not promising to a woman 
without funds. It is absolutely necessary to have 
some money on hand, as the returns are slow in 
coming in, while the running expenses must be 
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met in cash. Tuition in this country for six 
months is about $500; in England it is less. 

Exactness is one of the requirements ; correct- 
ness of eye, patience, taste for color and design, 
and real love for the work are other important 
ones. But, take it in the long run, bookbinding 
is a money-making occupation for but a small 
class of women. 

Orders for book cover designs, which are few 
and far between, are paid for at the rate of $15 
to $25 each. Unless this work is supplemented 
by designing for advertisements, newspapers, mag- 
azines, etc., the annual income from this source 
will be small. 

INTRODUCING THE WORK 

It is well, if you intend to introduce any of 
the arts or crafts into your town, to attend, if 
possible, some of the schools and serve an appren- 
ticeship, especially if you desire to work on metals. 
It is a kind of work that can be done at home, and 
that is what you are after. But unless you have 
some professional Instruction to begin with your 
time will be lost. 

Appliances, such as heating jets, gas pipes, 
molds, and numerous other accessories are neces- 
sary. There is no reason why women cannot do 
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the best and finest chasings. In Italy the engrav- 
ing on the backs of watches is often done by 
w(Mnen, and in Geneva, Switzerland, it is done 
exclusively by them. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

An acquaintance of mine, up in Vermont, be- 
came quite proficient in amateur photography. 
She had two cameras, and took great pride in 
completing all the work herself. Her husband 
was a traveling man, and she spent most of her 
time when with him taking pictures that she de- 
veloped at home. Some of these turned out real 
works of art. When her husband was thrown 
from a car and killed she had to hold a sale of 
pictures in order to pay the debts incurred by the 
funeral. Her only talent seemed to be photog- 
raphy. Still, she did not set up a shop and run 
in debt waiting for people to come to her. She 
hired a boy to carry her traps and then she took 
up the house-to-house canvassing. She offered 
to take the views of the homes inside and out. 
This led to group pictures for fun, pictures of the 
children, which often called in large orders be- 
cause they seemed more natural than gallery pic- 
tures. 

Whenever she saw a child on the street that 
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she thought would make a pretty picture, she 
snapped it and sent a proof to the mother, saying 
she would furnish the pictures at so much a dozen. 
She made a thriving business in one little town 
where she happened to take the picture of a ser- 
vant girl with her beau out walking. Every girl 
in town wanted a picture after that, whether she 
had a beau or not. 

She carried her photograph work into doing 
printing on cloth, making pincushions of the print 
of some noted home and selling them at fairs. 
Perhaps she used the very church in which the 
fair was given — such made a particularly good 
souvenir. 

This fancy-article photography leads one to 
making pillows, table covers, scarfs, bags, etc., by 
ornamenting them with the blue prints. 

The rules for making these prints on cloth 
are furnished me by Mrs. McClary, of Malone, 
N. Y., who spends much of her leisure time mak- 
ing these things, then donating them to the 
churches for their sales. 



Use fine cambric for printing. For sensitiz- 
ing four yards of cambric dissolve in 8 ounces of 
water 1% ounces citrate of iron and ammonium. 
Then dissolve ij4 ounces of potassium ferricy- 
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anide in another 8 ounces of water; mix the two 
together when ready to use. 

It is wise to have the cambric cut into sizes 
needed, for it is so much easier to handle. When 
the cloth is fully saturated lift it out with a stick 
and pin up in a dark place to dry. The mixture 
is poisonous; don't get your fingers into it more 
than is necessary. When dry put the cloth in 
some box proof to the light. In sensitizing the 
cloth work in a room lighted only with a small 
lamp. Print as you would from any negative, 
using the cloth instead of paper. When printed 
rinse the picture three or four times in scalding 
hot water, then leave it about five minutes in cold 
water. Iron dry with a hot iron, placing the 
print bet\^^een two sheets of white paper. 

These things are liked in the country, where it 
is hard to take time to go to a photographer. 
With a lot of this sensitized cloth, a good camera, 
and a quick eye for catching pretty as well as 
funny poses, a woman can even utilize the work- 
ers in the hay-field, church-going people, or Sun- 
day picnickers — everybody will want a picture 
when he once sees the proof and finds his face 
in it. 

Charge from 25 to 50 cents each. Color some, 
mount some, and frame others. Often the frame 
attracts as much as the picture. 
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SHOPS, FACTORIES, MILLS 

Little worlds by tiienudves. How to get a job. The girl 

who tries upholstering. Some objecdons to hiring 

women. The half-rotten board. 

XJ 

F you must do factory work, then 
rejoice that you are in America in- 
stead of England or Russia. Mr. 
Dementioff, an authority on the 
question of factory work, tells us 
that a woman working in a factory in Massa- 
chusetts receives three times the pay of awoman in 
Moscow, doing exactly the same work, and one- 
third more than is paid in England, yet we think 
here our work wages are on starvation rates. 

The great mass of our populati(m belongs to 
the industrial class, and when you go into a fac- 
tory, no matter what is the work done or how 
small the pay, it seems to be a little world by 
itself. 

When superintendent of one of the large fac- 
tories in Greater New York, it became a daily 
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prayer with me that in some way the minimum 
age for the employment of children might be 
raised ; then I prayed just as hard that I might be 
able to find places for the groups of half-starved 
little folks who applied for work. To be worked 
to death is, after all, preferable to being starved 
to death. I longed to be in power to reduce the 
regular working hours, to give good pay for all 
overtime, and to better the sanitary conditions, 
etc, that the young people might work and at the 
same time feel that they lived. But this book is 
not to talk on legislation, or to tell how by doing 
certain things the nation might gain in comfort, 
health, contentment, leisure and prosperity. We 
are merely facing that fact, that for many women 
and girls factory work is the only chance. 

THE ONE WHO WINS 

Go straight to the mills and apply for work in 
any department where the employment of a 
novice can be made useful. Dont be discour- 
aged. Take anything you can get. Keep up 
heart and aim for advancement. Always be ready 
to TRY to fill any vacancy. The person who is 
" always on hand *' generally gets the job. The 
best equipped worker " on hand " is necessarily 
pushed forward. It is not luck at all; it is the 
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result of faithfulness in your daily routine work 
and the " being on hand " that helps you out. 

UPHOLSTERY 

In upholstery work women are confined mostly 
to sewing, while men secure the best-paid branches 
of the trade. 

The work is not so easy as it seems. It requires 
skill to even sew on fringe and do it right. On 
an average a girl works from three to five years 
before she thoroughly knows her trade. She 
learns to sew draperies, fringes, curtains, and 
covers ; she sews and welts leather, and makes or 
sews carpets. 

Girls are paid according to their ability, seldom 
beginning on less than $2 or $3 a week. A be- 
ginner is not told so very much what to do. She 
is put into a room with other workers and is left 
much to her own ingenuity and wit as to "getting 
on. 

Some forge right ahead and, as forewomen are 
taken from the ranks of workers, the smartest are 
advanced. 

In one large firm, where several hundred girls 
are employed, I asked why men did the cutting. 
The answer was startling: " Because girls don't 
know enough to do it. If one is found who can 
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be taught, she is apt to get married any minute 
and leave her employer in the lurch, whereas if a 
man gets a good place and marries, he sticks closer 
to his job than ever." 

The assumption that women cannot cut to 
make anything fit does not hold, because when 
women go into this business for themselves they 
generally succeed. There is much work in uphol- 
stering, such as the stuffing and the cutting of 
heavy cloth which women are physically not 
strong enough to do. If a woman has her own 
shop she has men who work under her direc- 
tion. 

In learning the trade of upholstering it is well 
to learn every branch of it and thus be in condi- 
tion to supervise the doing of all kinds of work. 
By keeping her eyes open a woman can learn much 
by observation, and, compared with ordinary fac- 
tory occupations, upholstering is a good trade. 
The work is not unhealthy and the wages are 
fair. To obtain this work, visit all the furniture 
and upholstery shops you can find. If you are 
handy with the needle you can fit in somewhere, 
and if you are worthy and- observing you will 
soon climb. 

The machinery of these great establishments 
must go on, and many a woman has climbed to 
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the very top of her work by making herself ready 
to step up when the opportunity came. 

EXTRA PIECE-WORK 

In some factories there is extra work given out 
to be done in the homes. While this indirectly 
tends to lower wages by producing an artificial 
standard of output, your invalid sister or aged 
mother cannot go to the factory, and they must 
work to help eke out a living. Therefore, get all 
this " extra " that you can and take it home with 
you. What the home work brings in may range 
from $2 to $4 a week. Your own wages may be 
only $5. There is a possibility of them amount- 
ing to $10 and $15 — seldom $15, however. 

It was when the factories, mills, and workshops 
took up the greater part of the work done in the 
home that the women were first driven into them 
— or, in other words, driven from earning a liv- 
ing at home. If you have any choice, try and get 
work where the regulations for men and women 
are equal. I know of several china factories and 
potteries where the women work side by side with 
the men, receiving equal pay and the same treat- 
ment in general. Yet, in many establishments 
the pay is so little and the work so death-dealing, 
It seems I am not a good friend to help you get it 
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Still, my advice always is ** to take the last 
chance." It is the person who is afraid to ven- 
ture that gets carried over to charity. According 
to the little story of Leo Tolstoi, the best friend's 
advice, however, is not always good. 

HER " LAST CHANCE " 

A man condemned to prison life succeeded in 
escaping. But when he came to a deep river near 
the prison he found to his dismay that there was 
no bridge, only a half-rotten plank. He could 
not swim, so he must try the plank. His worst 
enemy and his best friend were close behind him. 
The enemy said nothing, but his best friend 
shouted ; 

" For Heaven's sake, what are you doing? 
Don't you see that the board is rotten ? " 

" But it is my * last chance,' " cried the unfor- 
tunate man, and he started to cross. 

" No, no," sobbed the friend, catching him-and 
pulling him back, " I cannot let you risk your 
life." 

They struggled until the persecutor came up 
and took the runaway back to his life-long impris- 
onment. The good friend bewailed the result, 
but said, " I could not let him risk his life. The 
board was surely half-rotten." 
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The working woman's " last chance " is often, 
very often, the half-rotten board; still, I advise 
her to cross it every time. If she has courage she 
will generally get over, but if she hesitates she is 
lost anyway. It is no disgrace to enter any honest, 
healthy employment ; if it is not healthy and hon- 
est it should not exist. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 



fFORK IN GREAT STORES 



What Che dutia ini 
cnlious clerk. Trot- 
n. Buyera. 



I7^~PN the aggregate many thousands of 
^^ Jg| girls and women arc employed in 
^Wkjp L the department stores which are 
^Kjjj^^^p features of the life of every Axneri- 
^HHMI can city, and which, so far as I 
" know, have no counterparts in any 
other country. These stores are much alike in 
the different cities, those in Boston or San 
Francisco being run on much the same system as 
those in New York. The help, masculine or 
feminine, is kept under the strictest discipline. 
It has to be. 

The first idea of the department store is to 
furnish everything that anyone can ask for. The 
second is to print advertisements of bargains to 
draw crowds and religiously to give what is prom- 
ised. The third is to expose goods freely before 
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miscellaneous customers, relying on the help to 
prevent stealing or soiling of articles so exposed. 
It is easy to see how any slovenliness in the matter 
of discipline would involve great and continued 
loss. 

HOURS ON DUTY 

The hours are long all through the year, and 
particularly so for a couple of weeks at the holi- 
day season, when the demands of shoppers compel 
keeping the places open in the evening. The 
work involves standing the greater part of the 
time, and it is a severe strain on the mind and 
the temper; and yet, in spite of everything, the 
vast majority of these girls and women are cheer- 
ful, even happy. They get their wages regularly, 
only the least valuable ones are " laid off " in the 
dull season, and after store hours their time is 
their own. 

It is the customary thing to put in the hands of 
one man the entire control of the help, the em- 
ploying and discharging of everybody. He is 
often assisted by a trusted woman, who becomes 
a sort of matron, looking after the well-being of 
the girls and women, and also keeping a check on 
them which it would be impossible for a man to 
keep. 

The floor-walkers, whose place is npt unlike 
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that of a contractor's overseer, or an overseer on 
a plantation, are men; with the exception of de- 
partments where women's garments are fitted. 
There a woman has to be employed as floor- 
walker. If you ask why men are used elsewhere, 
a department store owner will tell you that it is 
because the saleswomen themselves prefer it, and 
work much better under male supervision; that 
women cannot bear to be under the direct control 
of other women. I don't know how much there 
is in the theory, but it is traditional, and suflices 
to keep a lot of good jobs for the men. 

Behind the counter you will note that most of 
the people are women. So thoroughly developed 
is the department store system that the matter 
of personal whim in appointments and promotions 
and discharges is reduced to a minimum. Nearly 
every woman there has begun at the bottom round 
of the ladder as a cash girl. She has helped out 
her parents' scanty wages with $2.50 or $3.50 a 
week in that capacity. She has learned to keep 
herself neat as a new pin, to be quick, polite, and 
careful, to answer every call instantaneously, 
handle parcels, get the correct change, and avoid 
keeping customers waiting. That is a very im- 
portant matter in the long run with such a store. 

As most of its business is cash, change has to be 
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made continuously, and as any flaw in the system 
would mean tremendous leakage, certain formali- 
ties must be gone through — ^which, as every wo- 
man shopper can testify, are more or less annoy- 
ing to the one who waits. The cash girl who 
can do most to keep down this annoyance is the 
best cash girl, and will be booked for promotion 
on the first opportunity. 

PROMOTION SLOW 

No, she will not get to be a saleswoman at 
once. There is a step in between. She will be 
made a stock girl. Her employer's property is 
thrown into disorder by every fresh effort to ex- 
hibit it so as to make a sale. It has to be folded 
and put back in order. This is often a pretty 
burdensome job, especially in the matter of ready- 
made suits, dozens of which may be exhibited to a 
single prospective purchaser. It is the responsibil- 
ity of the stock girl to do this and to do it well. 
Besides, she will have to run errands from the 
stockroom to the salesroom, or from the work- 
shop to the salesroom, and make herself generally 
useful. 

The habit of orderliness will be tested in the 
stock girl's work. It will be unfortunate for her 
if the floor-walker discovers that she has put back 
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a suft creased in the folding or with dust on it. 
She has to be quick, too, for the general appear- 
ance of the department must be kept satisfactory 
at all times, and replacing must be done as soon 
as the effort to sell has ended favorably or un- 
favorably. The stock girl gets from $3.50 to $5 
a week. 

It is a great promotion when a stock girl be- 
comes a saleswoman, or as the trade expression 
runs, a " salesperson." Now she will have a 
chance to show whether she is going to win a 
prize or be kept in the lower ranks. She must 
develop practical knowledge or psychology, 
whether she has ever heard the word or not. 

No matter how carefully a buyer selects his 
goods, or how good terms he makes on the pur- 
chase, everything depends on the selling of them. 
The first characteristic here is lucidity, putting 
everything so clearly that the customer cannot 
help understanding. Politeness is important, too. 
Shoppers must be treated courteously, even when 
one feels certain that they are merely looking at 
things they are unable or unwilling to purchase. 

The temper of a girl is brought out. She must 
not be annoyed at anything. She must take even 
petty insolence as one of the incidents of the busi- 
nesis, and only pity the bad manners of the cus- 
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tomer. She must be quick to discover any per- 
sonal whim of the shopper, to humor it. She must 
also have an eye for colors, and avoid offering 
what the complexion of the customer makes im- 
practicable. She must be able, with some accu- 
racy, to guess at the purse limitations of a seri- 
ous customer. But her opportunity has come. 
If she displays the right qualities, it will not be 
long before regular patrons of the store will begin 
to pay her the compliment of waiting till she is 
at leisure instead of accepting the services of some- 
one else. It will be the floor-walker's duty to 
note that for the benefit of the manager. If the 
latter is good-natured, and happens to have the 
time, he will compliment the girl on such evidence 
of her success. Generally he doesn't. The ex- 
ceptions are sunny days. 

Responsibility for a fixed portion of the stock 
is placed on the " salesperson " by the buyer, who 
expects to be notified for his own guidance 
whether a certain article is " a good seller " or 
not. 

WAGES 

The wages of the " salesperson " are from $5 
a week to $15. But in some instances when she 
is selling silks, jewelry, or suits she gets more 
than $15. 
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Nobody has ever analyzed what goes to make 
a man or woman a successful seller of goods. 
Some men and women have the faculty, others 
have it not. Anyone can sell a particular thing 
to one who has come to the store to get that 
thing. But the magician of the counter takes us 
out of ourselves, makes us forget that we have 
no immediate use for a dress pattern, or a lace 
handkerchief, or a bolt of ribbon; smothers our 
senses in deft appreciation, and we buy in spite of 
ourselves. 

The magician knows and feels more about his 
or her subject than we do. She, or he, warms us 
with proxy enthusiasm. In yielding we are not 
swindled, for no really great store in these one- 
price days lets anybody lie about the goods sold. 
We are hypnotized, that is all. Now, if you have 
this faculty, you will not remain long on so low a 
salary as $15, and how high an income you can 
make will depend on your energy more than any- 
thing else. But granting that you are without 
It, or have it in only a small degree, there is still 
promotion in store for faithful work. 

For example, there is the position of head of 
stock. That is really head of department so far 
as selling goes. It pays from $9 to $15 a week. 
It involves responsibility for all matters of detail 
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in the arrangement of stock in the department, 
and demands knowledge of every article sold, its 
cost and price. 

Here, for the first time, you have a power of 
discretion in dealing with customers. You may 
sign for articles returned, determining, first, that 
they are in good condition, and your credit slip 
is honored. If you refuse to accept the return of 
anything you must be sure of your ground, for an 
appeal is almost certain to be taken. The fewer 
the decisions you make that have to be overruled, 
the better for your future. The primary adjust- 
ment of all questions with patrons of the store 
will fall on you. 

Questions will arise as to the representations on 
which goods were sold, as to the length of time 
that has elapsed since the sale, as to whether they 
have been worn or badly used. You will give the 
benefit of the doubt to your employer always, but 
where there is no doubt you will promptly and 
courteously do what is requested, and keep a reg- 
ular patron instead of losing her for the store. 

Above the head of stock is the assistant 
buyer, getting from $20 to $35 a week. She 
stands for the buyer in that officiars long and nec- 
essary absences. In all fixing of prices the buyer's 
word or the assistant buyer's word is supreme. 
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This is vital to the store's prosperity. Prices often 
have to be fixed while the buyer is away. Track 
must be kept continuously of goods that have 
deteriorated and ought to be marked lower, and 
of staple goods on which quotations have gone up, 
and which, therefore, ought not to be sold so low 
as at present marked. Every day the buyer or 
the assistant buyer will send to the advertising 
manager a memorandum of what ought to be ad- 
vertised in his or her department. This, too, is 
vital. It demands a clear head, judgment as to 
what the public wants, and quick decision as to 
a possible drive or special bargain, at cost or a 
little below. 

The advertising manager will not take all the 
assistant buyer's suggestions, but he will take some 
of them. And from the mass of suggestions he 
gets will come the page advertisement that will 
call thousands on thousands of women to the 
store the next day. 

THE PRIZE POSITION 

The position of buyer is the great prize of 
department store work. The lowest salary is 
$25 a week, and there are several women in New 
York who are drawing from $5,000 up in that 
capacity. The buyer will spend most of her time 
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outside the store. She will travel and see the 
world. She may be in San Francisco one day and 
three weeks thereafter be in Paris. No pent-up 
Utica contracts her powers. In most respects she 
deals with her department as if it were a little 
store belonging to herself. But in approaching 
sellers she has behind her the tremendous prestige 
and capital of a vast establishment. 

I have said nothing here about the large 
amount of bookkeeping work that is done by 
women in these stores, because bookkeeping needs 
a chapter by itself. Nor have I mentioned the 
departments where women are seldom or never 
employed — the delivery department, the informa- 
tion department, the mail-order department, etc. 

Some stores have women at the complaint 
desks, but not many. Women customers prefer 
to complain to a man. A department store runs 
like clockwork, simply because the cogs and 
wheels which the face hides are kept oiled and in 
good condition. 

Probably I have not given too much space to 
these great stores. But it would not be just to 
ignore the fact that in villages all over the coun- 
try women are found in stores, making from $5 
to $20 a week, and doing as good work as men. 
There is no way of getting an estimate of the 
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number of women in these small stores, but the 
chances are that if you could get them all together 
they would outnumber the department store peo- 
ple two to one. 

They sell groceries, dry-goods, hats and caps, 
boots and shoes, drugs, millinery, and a thousand 
and one other things, and they are freed from 
many of the irritating phases of discipline belong- 
ing to the big city places, though their hours arc 
generally longer. On the whole, they arc, per- 
haps, to be envied by their sisters in the New 
York and Chicago emporiums. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 



STENOGRAPHY— TYPElTRITINa 

Qiulificatiinu. Hilf-Cnined penoni graduated. An ciror a 

Cbe penilt]'. Law ■ttnograph]'. Couit Menognphf. 

Inexorable demandi of the proitnion. 



v^^F stenography and typewriting, a 
1 real profession, which deserves a 
/ chapter by itself, I can say that I 
hope no self-respecting young 
woman making a career for her- 
self will be either attracted to 
this field or repelled from it by the peculiar atten- 
tion it has received from American humorists. 
Like any other jKCupation in which a woman 
works for men and is brought into contact 
with men, it demands of the worker dignity and 
common sense. The ^'rl who should seek the 
field because of the humorously alleged cham- 
pagne suppers and theater tickets as perquisites 
would, in nine cases out of ten, be entirely disap- 
pointed, and in the tenth would be far worse off. 
The girl who should put aside the idea of learn- 
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ing because she feared masculine aggression would 
be equally foolish. The fact is, that American 
men are by instinct courteous to wcwmen, even in 
business. You have nothing unpleasant to appre- 
hend unless you invite it. This is the rule. The 
exceptions are so few and so far between as to be 
practically negligible. 

The remuneration of the stenographer and 
typewriter is flexible. I know of cases where 
competent women are making as much as $35 a 
week. I am familiar with a lot of other instances 
where the pay is not over $10 for faithful ser- 
vice, and $5 is a good enough figure to start at, 
almost anywhere. Your value to your employer 
will not altogether, or even chiefly, depend on 
your ability to take so many words a minute, or 
to write out so many folios correctly in an hour. 
It will hinge on your familiarity with his busi- 
ness or occupation or interests ; on your quickness 
in grasping the methods he pursues ; on your con- 
scientiousness in doing what you are told to do 
without too detailed instruction. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

The qualifications, before touching a key or 
making a " pothook," are first to be noted. You 
must have the ordinary good health demanded for 
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any regular occupation. You must be determined 
to make your employer's interest your own, to aim 
at the very highest efficiency, and not to let per- 
sonal convenience or pleasure stand in the way of 
success. Specifically, you must have a good gram- 
mar-school education. That means more than 
having graduated from a grammar school. I 
could tell some very funny stories, if I had space 
here, about the showing of some girls whose cer- 
tificates of graduation were incontestable. The 
schools are some of them good and some of them 
bad. In all cases, much depends on the student's 
attention and energy. Unless you can spell all 
customarily used words correctly without consult- 
ing a dictionary, learn that first. Then learn to 
construct simple sentences properly. You will be 
of small service unless you can do that. Subject 
yourself to the strongest tests you can think of. 
Be as stern with yourself as you can. 

Incidentally, I must say just a few words here 
that may sound harsh, but are truthful and whole- 
some. Many of the schools of stenography and 
typewriting are imposing on the confidence of the 
public and entering as an evil and disturbing ele- 
ment into the lives of thousands of boys and girls 
every year, by advertising to do more than is pos- 
sible, and by accepting tuition money from per- 
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sons who would be useless even if they could take 
shorthand notes on two hundred words a minute 
and write them out — phonetically — ^with correct- 
ness. If your education has been neglected, and 
they tell you at such a school, when you apply 
there, that this doesn't matter, leave that school 
and go somewhere else. You will be wasting 
your time. I have in mind now a girl who took 
such instruction in typewriting and stenography. 
She could not spell. She could not write the sim- 
plest sentence correctly. Her mind was quick 
enough and her fingers did all that the school 
asked of her. What was the result? Why, her 
notes were rapidly taken and so clear that I 
could read them myself; she was thoroughly con- 
scientious, an excellent office worker; but not a 
letter could be sent out from her typewritten 
work, not a dictated manuscript could be made 
use of without having it rewritten. She had used 
six months up in learning what was hot available 
without the preliminary education. It was a 
sad case. So much skill in stenography absolutely 
wasted on the desert air. It is almost a duty to 
warn young folks against imposition. Neverthe- 
less it is only fair to say that there are specialist 
schools in this line that are fair and honest about 
these things, and the graduates of such schools 
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are bound to be more reliable in every way than 
others. 

No doubt the number of half-trained persons 
graduated each year from the " position- 
guaranteed " institutions has been a great element 
in keeping down the wages of really competent 
workers. In any city you can advertise for a 
" typewriter and stenographer, at $5 a week " 
and get hundreds of responses. Yet few are avail- 
able if you wish to have good work done. That 
** if " has a meaning of its own. There are busi- 
ness houses that are slovenly in their own meth- 
ods, and do not so much mind incorrect letters 
until some blunder is made that means big money 
damages against the firm. Then they reform and 
pay better wages. 

SOURCES OF EMPLOYMENT 

Now a word as to the different sources of em- 
ployment when you have learned your profession. 
Business firms employ perhaps four-fifths of all 
who are employed. The age of the typewriter 
has come upon us almost stealthily, so that it is 
bad form to send out letters in somebody's doubt- 
ful handwriting. The man or the firm that does 
It is set down at once by its correspondent as 
either very eccentric or very hard-up. No 
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matter which may be the supposition, it is one 
that repels trade. Therefore, in a general way, 
it may be said that if you know of any business 
house that has no typewriter at work for it, 
there is a chance that you may be afforded a 
there if you can make terms with the manage- 
ment 

I need not dwell on the necessity of accuracy in 
such work. Remember that every letter is a con- 
tract if it quotes prices or promises anything; 
that your employer can be held in a court of law 
to the performance of what your typewriter 
makes him promise to perform. If he dictates to 
you, " our price for such and such silk is 75 cents 
a yard," and you write out the letter " $.35,'* and 
he signs it without reading too carefully, the re- 
ceiver may answer, " Ship me 1,000 yards of such 
and such a silk at quoted price," the silk may be 
shipped, and no court will compel the buyer to 
pay more than was asked. The loss will be 
$400 from that one error. It might be ten times 
as much if the figures were multiplied. And 
there are recorded cases where $4,000 or $5,000 
has been the penalty for just as simple a slip. 

ACCURACY 

I know the reader will pardon me for going 
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into the concrete in this way. It is so much easier 
to grasp than abstractions. It is meant only to 
impress you, when you have once got a business 
place, with the idea that on your accuracy great 
interests may hinge. There are one or two other 
suggestions which I want to make about this sort 
of a place as stenogr^her and typewriter. 

The work of taking and writing out letters 
will not use up all your time. You will probably 
be asked to do things about the office, to assist 
in other ways between times. A man would cer- 
tainly have even more of such demands if he were 
in your place. Remember that. And don't do 
what is asked of you as if it were a favor, as if 
you were being imposed upon. Do it always as a 
matter of course. The more you know about the 
way that business is run, the more likely you 
will be to keep your job and have your wages 
increased. There is no instance that I know 
of where any woman in your place has ever 
got more than $15, except as a reward for this 
sort of interest in the employer's business. 
There's a deep lesson in that statement of fact. 
Read it over again. It will bear repeating. 

Clergymen, lecturers, authors, and newspaper 
editors have use for stenographers. The man 
who has prepared the thought of a sermon finds 
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a great relief in being able to dictate the verbal 
cr3rstallization of that thought to someone else, 
and having it come back to him in cold, legible 
typewritten form. He will demand a lot of pa- 
tience from the stenographer. He will order a 
sentence stricken out; he will partially recon- 
struct another; he will change an adjective every 
now and then, and, worst of all, he is likely to 
make so many changes when he sees what he has 
said, that the matter has to be all rewritten. 
Never mind. That is what you are there for. 
He must use your services in his own way. 

You will find the same annoyances in working 
for an author or lecturer. In all three phases of 
the occupation you will also find your hours sub- 
ject to the whim or mood of the employer. There 
will be less of this in what an editor will ask of 
you. General information is of great assistance 
here, and a knowledge of reference books, where 
you can find what you never knew, or what has 
slipped your memory, is invaluable. You write 
the sound, but your copy must contain only words 
of the English language, and names or mytholog- 
ical references often compel the oldest hand to 
have recourse to the cyclopedia. 
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LAW STENOGRAPHY 

Another, and even larger field is law stenog- 
raphy. This does not call for quite as much gen- 
eral information as the branches just considered, 
but it is like business stenography in insisting on 
accuracy, and for the same reason, that errors are 
costly. Deeds, wills, papers in summons and com- 
plaint, and important contracts are copied in law 
offices. Thousands of dollars may depend on cor- 
rectness, even in punctuation. The strain is great 
on anyone who realizes this, and one who doesn't 
is worthless. But arguments for the court, or 
pleas for jury, are often to be dictated, and their 
scope covers a wide range of human information. 
It is not wise to interrupt the dictator. You must 
depend on yourself, even where the language used 
is technical and you feel that you are walking 
amid pitfalls. The reward is that you get good 
wages sooner than almost anywhere else, and that 
you can quickly make yourself nearly indispen- 
sable, for there are not many good law stenog- 
raphers in the business. 

Court stenography is a different thing. I know 
of no case where this is done in a court of record 
by a woman. The positions are public ones, 
their salaries are fixed by statute, and they are 
filled, more or less, by political influence. 
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WHEN FITTED 

When you think yourself fairly fitted to do or- 
dinary work, that is, when you have attained a 
real speed of 120 words a minute, can write out 
notes correctly, and can manipulate the keys of a 
tj-pewriting machine readily and effectively, you 
will hunt for a place. If you are in a large city 
you will do well to advertise, understating rather 
than overstating your qualifications. You should 
also answer advertisements, never getting dis- 
couraged at a failure. You will locate some- 
where, if you have patience. 

But even in a village there are possibilities. 
Suppose there are ten or a dozen small merchants 
in town, and not one of them has ever sent out 
^pewritten letters. Each one would like to, if 
he could afford to employ a stenographer. You 
may be able, by dividing your time, to handle the 
small correspondence of half a dozen of these, to 
make it inexpensive for each, and to give everyone 
the advantage of having his letters legible and 
businesslike. In the same way, the local clergy- 
men might be available on a combination basis. 

In concluding this chapter, let me recapitulate 
some of the inexorable demands of the profession 
as mentioned above. 

First — Good spelling. 
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Second — ^Knowledge of English grammar. 

Third — ^A speed of 120 words a minute, with 
readable notes. 

Fourth — Practical familiarity with the type- 
writer. 

Fifth — Fairly good general information. 

Sixth — Conscience that makes an error almost 
a crime. 

Seventh — Personal dignity in your relations 
with men or women as employers or fellow- 
workers. 

If you have all these you will succeed in mak- 
ing a good living at the trying occupation of a 
stenographer and typewriter. 
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fUT of the whole number of 
adult women in the United 
States, American and foreign 
born, educated and unedu- 
cated, black, white, yellow and 
red, about one in every fifty-five 
makes a living in teaching, in teaching proper, im- 
parting to boys and girls the A B C's, readings 
writing, spelling, geography, English grammar, 
and the higher, if less important, scholastic ac- 
quisitions. 

In New York City the whole population is 
rather less than four millions, and the number of 
adult women less than eight hundred thousand. 
There are more than eleven thousand woman 
teachers in the public schools alone, and those em- 
ployed in the parochial and private schools at the 
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same work bring the number up to more than 
fifteen thousand. Figure it out for yourself. 
Then, remember that while in many villages and 
small cities the proportion is less, because the 
economies of the graded school are not balanced 
by so large an influx of outside pupils as come to 
New York or Boston or Philadelphia, the propor- 
tion is markedly greater in all the country dis- 
tricts, where one teacher often has less than fif- 
teen children in her school, and where the teach- 
ers must, therefore, be the more numerous as 
compared with population. I tl\ink you will agree 
with me that the ratio in New York about stands 
for the average all over the country. 

Now, any one occupation that attracts and 
holds nearly 2 per cent, of the adult women in 
the country is worth the careful consideration of 
the young woman who has her living to make. 
Remember, I say young woman here. Teaching 
is a profession to be learned, and accepted as a 
life matter, always admitting the possibility of 
having it cut short by matrimony. Barring this, 
it should end only in death, or a pension for long 
and faithful services. The mature woman can 
no more expect to learn it than she could expect 
to learn surgery. It may as well be understood, 
then, that this chapter is for the young. 
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The ambition to be a teacher is legitimate and 
proper, even regarded as distinct from the ambi- 
tion to earn wages. The teacher has the best op- 
portunity in the world to do something toward 
making the world better. Nevertheless, I pre- 
sume the number of girls who think of it much 
except as a bread giver, is small. Idealists are 
always in a rather petty minority. 

PAY OF TEACHERS 

The pay of teachers runs from $300 a year up 
to about $1,500. To quote higher figures would 
be misleading, and yet there are several women 
in the metropolitan educational system who make 
$3,000 or $4,000 a year, and three who make 
$5,000. The latter are district superintendents, 
the former principals. As elsewhere, executive 
capacity takes one out of the ruck; and the 
chances of women for getting the higher salaries 
paid for the superintending of teachers, are grow- 
ing better every year. It may be stated without 
qualification that there is no field open to the sex 
where there is so much scope for the ambition 
that craves practical success as this one. 

Even in the country, where fifty years ago the 
teacher had to " board around," and got, in addi- 
tion to a somewhat eccentric livelihood, from $20 
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to $30 a month, there has been a great improve- 
ment. Boarding around is obsolete, and if wages 
are not too high, they are in fair proportion with 
the expense of living in the community where they 
are paid. The minimum in New York is $640 a 
year, or $16.00 for each week of actual teaching, 
allowing twelve weeks for vacations. Increases 
are provided by law, automatic in their operation, 
and based on length of service. I believe no 
American city deals more liberally with its teach- 
ers than this, and so the showing may be regarded 
as the high-water mark in the high-water country 
of the world, so far as recognition of the dignity 
of the teacher*s profession goes. There is a pen- 
sion also paid after twenty-five years of service. 
That is half of the salary drawn at the time of 
quitting, and it is generally enough to provide for 
old age. 

Most of the positions, as noted above, are pub- 
lic positions, the salaries being paid by the taxpay- 
ing community. It follows that to some extent 
the coveted places go to the daughters or sisters 
of men who have political influence in the neigh- 
borhood. This is true in larger measure of the 
country than of the city. But so many have to be 
chosen in the aggregate, that there is plenty of 
chance for a capable young woman who is will- 
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ing to await her opportunity, substitute where she 
can, and not get impatient. 

HOURS ON DUTY 

The hours of work are really longer than they 
appear. It seems at first thought as if the time 
from 8.45 to 12 and from 12.45 to 3 p. M. makes 
a brief working day. And when, in addition, the 
would-be teacher thinks that there is no evening 
work, and that only five days in the week are ex- 
pected of anyone, she grows enthusiastic. But I 
have known teachers who would spend the even- 
ing hours in their rooms, often up to midnight, 
conscientiously reading and correcting " composi- 
tions," or marking examination papers; who made 
it a point to call on the parents of difficult pupils 
after school hours, and had little time to them- 
selves after all. 

They were the good teachers. Unless you are 
going to be a good teacher, don't try it at all. 
Therefore, I hope the supposed shortness of hours 
will not be an element in your selection of this 
occupation. The vacations are an especial in- 
ducement. It*s a slight suggestion of heaven to 
a girl who has contemplated shop work to think 
of twelve weeks each year to be spent at her own 
sweet will, with money enough to go where she 
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pleases. And I don*t advise you to ignore this. 
It is legitimate and proper to rest after a hard 
year's work. You are in better shape for the 
next year. 

In the matter of tenure of office, teachers are 
much better off than they used to be. Absolute 
subordination to the will of a political board ' 
exists almost nowhere. Most of the States have 
a superintendent, who has the final judgment on 
the removal of a teacher. This checks the coun- 
try " school trustees," who, nevertheless, are in 
many sections able to keep part of their power by 
employing teachers on yearly contracts, and re- 
employing them or not, as they see fit. 

As for the cities, it is a fair statement to say 
that the clashing of political forces has produced 
a calm very satisfactory to the teaching force. 
All the elements have realized that permanent 
tenure is the more satisfactory, and, in fact, no 
city teacher is removed except for proven cause, 
with the right of an appeal to the State superin- 
tendent, or to the courts, if injustice is claimed 
to have been done. 

That this has added vastly to the dignity of the 
profession I do not doubt, nor do I question that, 
on the whole, it has been an advantage to the 
schools. I know some educators, however, who 
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assert that it has kept a lot of " dead wood " on 
the payrolls; and I know some teachers whom I 
would want to get rid of if I were principal of 
the school they work in, but who cannot be le- 
gally removed. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

As to the qualifications for teaching, they are 
many, and one of the least important is abil- 
ity to pass the scholastic examination laid down 
by the powers that be. The prizes that the city 
schools afford can only be reached by young wo- 
men who have gone through a normal course, 
but even that is but a beginning. Temperament 
is the chief qualification. Women are preferred 
to men in the teaching of young children because 
of the potential maternity in their natures that 
gives them the key to the child's character. 

Many girls are temperamentally unfitted to 
become teachers. They are hasty, harsh, ungov- 
erned, hot-tempered. If you are one of these 
don't think of the profession. Even if you have 
the push to get an appointment, and the caution 
to avoid doing anything to lose it, your life will 
be a failure of which you will become more and 
more cognizant as the years go on. Children are 
severe judges. They have an intuition as to a 
teacher's weakness. They will not pardon it* 
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They will punish it in a thousand ways. They 
are little imps when it comes to methods of in- 
flicting such punishment, and it's a great deal 
more real than any punishments you can devise 
for them. 

Then again, if you don't love children, don't 
love to have them about you, find them a nuisance 
in your private life, keep out of the schools. 
There never was a good teacher who did not love 
children. I imagine there never will be. What 
the educators call " discipline " is slavery, if 
not informed with love. 

Good trainers know that even young animals 
can be brought to know things and do things, 
and be useful only by making them love you ; that 
the whip is impotent. And happily or un- 
happily — I don't care to enter into that ques- 
tion — the whip will be in effect out of your 
reach as a teacher in the public schools. I know 
that daring teachers often defy the law, but they 
lay themselves liable to removal for doing so, 
and that is a risky business when plenty of others 
are clamoring for your place. So you may accept 
it as an axiom that you can't have discipline 
unless the children love you, and you love the 
children. 

If you think of trying a teacher's examination, 
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begin at once to rule yourself. Are you in the 
habit of using " sloppy " English, of breaking 
grammatical rules, of employing slang in your 
daily conversation? Stop it at once! It will 
not do. You expect to be in a sense a model to 
thirty or forty or fifty girls or boys. They will 
unconsciously imitate you. Do you want thera 
to go home and tell their mothers that you say 
"don't" when you mean " doesn't " ; that you use 
a singular verb with a plural subject; that you 
employ the very street expressions that they have 
been warned not to use? 

I think I hear some girl murmur defiantly: " I 
don't care, I should draw my salary just the 
same." I trust for the sake of the schools, the 
scholars, and the parents that she at least will 
never become a teacher. 

Another matter of very real importance is 
personal appearance. That enters into every- 
thing, but here it is absolutely vital. The rule 
to be followed is to keep as near as possible to 
the conventional. Don't be careless, don't be 
finicky, — ^be rational. Any article of wear that 
is bound to be commented on by your girls or 
your boys is to be avoided. The well-dressed 
person in the school is the person about whose 
clothes the observer can remember nothing at 
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all. It seems absurd to remind you that clean 
teeth, a clean breath, and clean finger nails are 
indispensable. Yet I have known — ^well I can't 
tell you all I have known in this little volume. 
It wouldn't go in. 

CONSCIENCE 

I'm afraid almost every chapter of this book 
has something about conscience. This mustn't 
be an exception. Your character will be as much 
a model to your pupils as your dress or your con- 
versation. And if you shirk things because you 
don't enjoy them the children will know it and 
will criticise you with their childish implaca- 
bility. If you are careless about your promises 
or reckless about your threats, they will whisper 
among themselves, " Teacher told a lie, didn't 
she? She said she would punish Tommy if 
he did that again, and he did, and she didn't " ; 
or, 

"Teacher told a whopper again. She said 
she would give a pretty book to the one that had 
most good marks, and she didn't." And then 
someone will say apologetically, " I guess she just 
forgot all about it," and the answer will come 
from a bosom of hot indignation: 

"Well, she hain't no right to forget; my 
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mother don't forget. When she says a thing 
she does it." 

You will note that the pupils of such a teacher 
are not likely to be too particular about their 
expressions. 

Justice is another point to be noted. No pun- 
ishment or even scolding of one child Jor what 
another has done will ever be forgiven. The 
victim of the wrong will remember it of course; 
but so will every other child in the class. The 
real offender will never have any more respect 
for the teacher as long as he lives. Children 
hate lying and hate injustice. Besides they have 
an ideal of the teacher to which the real person 
can only approximate. They like to think 
that she is omniscient, that she can't be " fooled." 
When they discover that she can be their 
confidence vanishes. 

The cleverest teachers I know wink at a great 
many things, ignoring what they cannot definitely 
fix responsibility for, and wait till there is no 
chance for error. By so doing they save their 
reputations with their classes. 

Let me repeat, then, for the sake of emphasis, 
the qualifications of a teacher: 

First — Self control ; 

Second — Love of children ; 
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Third — Care as to personal appearance and 
conversation ; 

Fourth — Conscientiousness in doing unpleasant 
things ; 

Fifth — ^A keen sense of justice; 

Sixth — ^Absolute truthfulness ; 

Seventh — Enough knowledge to pass the 
examination. 

Having all of these you will get a position if 
you are patient ; you will do your work well, and 
all the avenues of preferment in the profession 
will be open to,you. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE 

There is scarcely a modern, up-to-date school 
that does not have in its faculty a teacher of 
physical culture. A correct development of the 
muscles means all manner of bodily grace, and 
through the training of the physical side of one's 
nature the mental becomes keener and more 
ready to receive outward impressions. 

An authority on this subject tells me that 
many persons who travel through the world with 
stiff, ungainly bodies and awkward movements 
might be just as easy and graceful as some envied 
friend if they only knew what grace is and how 
it could be acquired. 
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This instructor adds: "Of late years the 
dramatic school has been the finishing school 
where many a crude maiden has, by careful 
study, developed into a polished woman." 

Teachers of this branch receive the salary of 
the average school teacher. 

To secure a position of this kind, apply to the 
Board of Education; see what requirements are 
necessary to pass an examination, file an applica- 
tion. In case of a private school a college 
certificate and personal recommendation may be 
sufficient. 
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HE Economic Position of Women 
as Journalists " is a topic that 
requires a little preliminary 
definition. Journalism is work 
for a journal, and a journal is 
primarily a periodical issued each 
day. Work for periodicals in the United States 
furnishes a broad field for woman which she is 
cultivating more and more energetically every 
year. And of much journalistic writing it may be 
said in the words of George Eliot that " a certain 
amount of psychological difference between man 
and woman necessarily arises out of the differ- 
ence of sex, and instead of being destined to 
vanish before a complete development of woman's 
intellectual and moral nature, it will be a 
permanent source of variety and beauty as long 
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as the tender light and dewy freshness of morn- 
ing affect us differently from the strength and 
brillianq^ of the noonday sun." 

The American woman has, indeed, shown 
marked capacity in running periodicals in popular 
fashion, as well as in securing for them the 
advertisements without which they would lose 
money and eventually fail. I don't think there 
is a newspaper in America that kept closer in 
touch with its readers than The Picayune did * 
under Mrs. Nicholson, as editor-in-chief, and I 
doubt whether a man has any advantage over a 
woman in guessing at public sentiment and taking 
the course that will be most likely to secure 
practical success. 

Now, as to women who are employed on 
newspapers, I may say that their incomes run 
from $8 a week up to $ioo, but I should not 
be altogether frank if I were to omit stating 
that the number who make less than $20 a 
week is. far greater than the number who make 
more. I think the disabilities under which 
women labor in the daily newspaper field are 
constitutional, and not to be remedied by 
legislation or education of public sentiment. As 
a reporter I have invaded at late hours the worst 
sections of the city and I judge from experience 
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that a woman of common sense, not conspicuously 
dressed, has no more than a man to fear from 
the people of the slums. 

In dealing with editors, I have never found the 
slightest disposition to take advantage of me as a 
woman, though I often had to prove by my work : 
what would have been taken for granted in a > 
man. I have found that newspaper men are 
uniformly courteous to women. But news is 
the first thing. The aim is to present a truthful 
and, at the same time, dramatic picture of what 
the world has been doing for twenty-four hours. 
It follows that a woman entering this field must 
enter it as a reporter. The hours of a reporter 
are irregular. A reporter has no time that can 
be called her own. She must be out in all sorts 
of weather, and must meet all sorts of people. 

CONDITIONS NOT TEMPTING 

You will see at once that these conditions are 
not at all tempting. But even the disposition 
and the fixed determination to meet them will 
avail little unless the young woman aspirant 
really has those qualities of mind and of temper 
that go to make a man a good reporter. She 
must see things as they happen, supplying by 
sane historic imagination such details as seem 
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important only as background, but investigating 
with stern conscientiousness every point that 
seems to be a matter of contest. She must have 
an accurate memory. She must be able to write 
in Lacedaemonian style, and at the same time 
arrange her story so as to bring out all its 
dramatic value. She must be a good judge of 
human nature to get the most out of those to 
whom she goes for news. She must sink her 
personality and leave affronts to an editor to 
avenge. 

It is no extravagance to declare that not one 
woman in a hundred thousand has these qualities, 
and there might be pretty nearly three hundred 
and fifty good woman reporters in the thirty-five 
million female population of the United States 
if children did not have to be allowed for, and if 
all naturally qualified women were compelled 
by fate to earn a living at so hard a calling. 

Several hundred women in the United States 
make a living by writing fiction, poetry, and 
essays for the Sunday editions of the dailies and 
for the magazines. Their average economic con- 
dition is not so good as that of women regularly 
employed as news-gatherers, but a number of 
them have considerable incomes, and some are 
well known as book producers. 
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COMMON SENSE REQUISITE 

Mrs. Isabel Worrell Ball, one woman writer 
who has been admitted to the press galleries of 
the Congress of the United States says: 

A newspaper woman must be blessed with good 
common sense ; not uncommon sense, for then she 
will want to go on the managing editor's desk 
the first thing. She must have powers of ob- 
servation, command of good newspaper English — 
not dictionary English, if you please — and be 
able to sit down in the middle of a cyclone to note 
her impressions of the same. 

She must have sound health, a good temper, 
finesse, and, above all things, must learn to for- 
get that she is a woman, when she has to work 
among men at men's work. I do not mean that 
she must be unwomanly. Nothing would do 
more harm than that. But if a man wants to 
smoke in her presence when she is at work, or 
keep his hat on, or take his coat off, or put his 
feet on the desk, or do any of the things which 
she would order him out of her parlor for doing, 
she must remember that it all goes with the place 
she is in." When she meets that man at a re- 
ception, they both can put on their cast-iron 
society manners with their evening dress. She 
must not ape mannish actions, or she will make 
herself thoroughly disliked. 

Men like womanly women, but still they 
don't want any " clinging vine " business about a 
newspaper office. If a woman will only be 
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natural — unless nature has made her very dis- 
agreeable — and use common sense, she will get 
along all right; but if she does otherwise, she 
will complain all the time, as so many would-be 
newspaper women do, that the newspaper men 
treat them badly. There never was a newspaper 
man mean to me in all my experience. 

LEADING REQUIREMENTS 

Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, one of the best 
newspaper women in the United States, gives 
her views as follows*. 

The longer one is engaged in newspaper 
work the more fully she recognizes the truth of 
the assertion, " There is no training, no acquisi- 
tion, no form of knowledge or experience which 
is not useful to the beginner in journalism, and to 
the lifelong practitioner." She never " knows it 
all," except when she begins in her " profession." 
If, however, we may particularize as to a few of 
the leading requirements, the sine qua non, we 
will say that before the practical experience 
begins, there must be the foundation of a fair 
education, an understanding of spelling, punctua- 
tion, syntax, the construction of sentences. If 
to this is added a more extended knowledge of 
rhetoric, purer and stronger English will be the 
result. 

The rule adopted in many of our large offices, 
to accept no copy which is not in typewriting, 
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makes a knowledge of this art a necessity; while 
she who adds that of stenography is doubly 
equipped and will find both of the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

Some time ago I received a letter, ungram- 
matical and badly spelt, from a young woman 
desiring an interview. When she came she 
stated that she had left school and decided to take 
up " journalism." After I had explained to her 
that she could not hope to do so unless she 
acquired a better education, she said, " Well, I've 
been trying to decide whether to be a writer or 
get married, and this settles it." So she selected 
marriage, that popular refuge for incompetent 
women. 

The woman who wishes to be a newspaper 
reporter should ask herself if she is able to toil 
from eight to fifteen hours a day, seven days in 
the week; for this may be required of her. Is 
she willing to take whatever assignment may be 
given; to go wherever sent, to accomplish what 
she is delegated to do, at whatever risk, or rebuff 
or inconvenience; to brave all kinds of weather; 
to give up the frivolities of dress that women 
love, and confine herself to a plain serviceable 
suit; to renounce practically the pleasures of 
social life; to put her relations to others on a 
business basis ; to subordinate personal desires and 
eliminate the " ego " ; to be careful always to dis- 
arm prejudice against and create an impression 
favorable to women in this occupation ; to expect 
no favors on account of sex; to submit her work 
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to the same standard by which a man's is 
judged." 

Journalism proper, as a field for the activities 
of women, offers many rewards, objective and 
subjective. At the beginning, let me explain 
what I mean by journalism proper. I can only 
repeat what I have said over and over again when 
asked my opinion on this subject. 

It is not the mere writing of pieces for the 
weekly, monthly or daily newspaper, or the 
mere drawing of a salary in a position held by 
strictly extrinsic pull or influence. It is the 
conscientious continuous earning of a living, as 
reporter or editor, in the collection or handling 
of daily news. The objective rewards, sum- 
marized, mean an honest, reasonably liberal 
maintenance. The subjective rewards, sum- 
marized, mean a perpetual broadening of the 
intellectual and spiritual horizon of the worker. 

SALARIES 

Salaries differ with different localities and the 
character of the newspaper concerned; and per- 
sonality is everything in the getting of news. 
Until experience has done its perfect work no 
young woman can expect to earn more than 
the average salary of a reporter, say $15 or $25 
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a week. This is, in New York City, only a little 
less than men are receiving for the same work. 
In some Western cities, I understand, the rates 
are slightly higher. I know of one woman in 
Denver, Col., who receives $30 a week for 
reporting. 

Let me warn the aspirant against philosophy 
and fine writing. No matter how clever a 
woman may be, there is little chance that she will 
be able to rival Locke, or Bacon, or La Roche- 
foucauld, or Montaigne, or Benjamin Franklin 
at first. If she tries to deal with generalities 
and write glittering introductions, her copy will 
be cut to pieces unmercifully, because her re- 
marks are likely to be either all wrong or all stale. 
The living, breathing world is intolerant of 
upstarts and imitators. The living, breathing 
story of what has happened is demanded from 
her pen. That is the news. That is the new 
thing. As for style, the shortest words, the 
shortest sentences, the clearest forms of expression 
are best. Addison is obsolete, and Kipling is 
the best model, if a model the woman journalist 
must have. Frankly speaking, I would prefer 
to try a girl who has no model; she is far more 
likely to render her writing intelligible within 
a brief period of training. 
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The country girl should not come to New 
York with the intention of making a living in 
journalism, without enough money to make her 
safe from privation for six months. As for other 
qualifications, I shall try to enumerate them as 
briefly as possible. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

First — ^A good common-school education. 
If the aspirant has broader culture than such an 
education implies, so much the better. She can- 
not possibly know too much. But English gram- 
mar and spelling are indispensable acquirements 
if tolerable manuscript is to be produced. 

Second — ^A legible hand. If a woman can 
use a typewriting machine, there will be many 
occasions when she can make her manuscript bet- 
ter by so doing; but often the use of such a 
machine will be absolutely impracticable. 

Third — ^The manners of a woman of good 
society. I do not refer to Society with a big 
" S." That is another thing. The manners of 
the best people in Oshkosh, or Spring Valley, or 
Cripple Creek are good enough. But coarseness 
is unpardonable in a woman who is going out 
every day to talk with womanly women in the 
necessary collection of news. 
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Equipped with these qualifications, freed from 
nervousness by the fact that she is temporarily 
provided for, the young woman will find it worth 
her while to study newspapers before she goes 
into a newspaper office. She should learn what 
sorts of matter are printed every morning and 
ask herself whether, in the same fields, there is 
not some unprinted story that she knows or can 
find out about. If there is, let her write it up. 
With this article she may go to any office, and 
ask for the city editor or the editor of the 
woman's department. She will equally avoid 
coquettishness and constraint. She will say : " I 
am Miss Brown of Stamford. I have come to 
New York to learn to be a reporter. I want a 
chance to learn. Please look over this story and 
see if it is worth using, and give me an assign- 
ment to try me. I am ready to do any work you 
can put me to." 

The editor will say " yes " or " no." If he 
says " No," she must try another office in the 
same way. She must not feel personally hurt 
or aggrieved if work is not immediately forth- 
coming. It is not Miss Brown of Stamford 
who has been rejected. It is an inexperienced 
applicant for work. If she persists in her study 
of newspapers and her attempts at news stories, 
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she will succeed sooner or later in getting a trial. 
What then? 

She must put her work ahead of all social 
engagements. She must be always on hand. 
The bird which is watching when the worm 
crawls out into the sunlight is the bird that gets 
fed. If getting a story makes work after mid- 
night necessary, she must work after midnight 
without murmuring. She must dispense with 
the idea that it is dignified to do one thing and 
undignified to do another. All are parts of the 
same whole. She must not give to her meals 
precedence over her work ; yet she must eat with 
reasonable regularity, if she would preserve her 
health, and without health good work is im- 
possible. She must dress for all weathers. She 
must always remember that it is her paper and 
not herself that is snubbed when anyone refuses 
her news. She must feel herself just one finger 
of a giant — the press of America. She must get 
rid of the theory that a woman may not safely 
go into the streets of a city without an escort 
after dark. If she behaves herself she is in no 
more danger than is her brother. She must put 
truth above everything else, and avoid the fallacy 
that imagination can be made to take the place 
of industry. 
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A GOOD LIVING THE RESULT 

If any young woman of ordinary sense will 
pay attention to all these points she can make a 
good living as a reporter. She will find that the 
range of her understanding and her sympathies 
is being increased with every month of her work. 
She will be studying, not Hawthorne, or Hardy, 
or Howells, but the raw material of the novelist. 
Her daily experience will be a continuous educa- 
tion for the field of legitimate fiction. Humor 
and pathos will be entering into her daily life in 
a way that would be otherwise impossible. If 
she has talent or genius or executive ability her 
future is secure. Meanwhile her daily bread is 
provided for. What more could be asked of any 
vocation in life? 
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CIVIL SERVICE POSITIONS 

Examinations. Some experiences as inspectress of customs. 
Women mail carriers. Advantages and dis- 
advantages in appointing women. 

XJ 

LL applications for civil service posi- 
P7\ \. tions must be made on the printed 
/lA 1 blanks prepared by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, national, State, or 
city. The blanks may be obtained 
by writing for them. But if you 
can, it is better to make personal application, 
going directly to the secretary of the Board 
of Examiners. If you can't find the address in 
the directory go to the city hall or the postmaster 
for information. The New York office of the 
Federal Board is in the Custom House Building. 
From the secretary learn what positions there 
are under the Civil Service Commission filled by 
women; get your application blanks, fill them 
out and be ready for an examination when the 
day arrives. You will get your notice from the 
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secretary. It may be he can tell you of some 
examination to be held soon. 

Every applicant for examination must be a 
citizen of the United States. In the customs 
service the most important civil service position 
for a woman is that of inspectress with a salary 
of $900 a year. Examinations for this position 
are not held at any regular time — only when 
vacancies are to be filled. The duties are to 
examine female passengers to determine if they 
have any dutiable articles hidden about their 
persons. 

Applicants for such classified service must pass 
an examination in seven different subjects — spell- 
ing, arithmetic, letter-writing, penmanship, copy- 
ing from plain copy, transcribing rough, drafts, 
and geography. The rules for getting blanks 
apply to almost any civil service examination. 
The civil service stenographer generally re- 
ceives $25 a week, or $1,200 a year, whether 
under the Federal, the State, or the city gov- 
ernment. 

I strongly advise you to get on any waiting 
list that is available. There is no harm in being 
there, no loss of time, no expense, and the op- 
portunity to fill such a position might come when 
you most need it. Should it come, it does not 
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mean that you must take it — the woman stand- 
ing next to you may be praying for the place and 
your falling out is her great gain. 

SMUGGLERS 

For several years I was United States customs 
inspectress. In a recent issue of the National 
Magazine I described some of my experiences. 

Perhaps there is no occupation that women 
engage in, so full of incident. I got into it with- 
out much reflection, as a result of a good or bad 
habit of trying all possible civil-service examina- 
tions, never asking too closely what they were 
for. And I have never been sorry for the 
experience. It was a liberal education in 
Itself. 

So long as women delight in smuggling there 
must be inspectresses ; or intolerable hardship in 
the enforcement of the customs laws. Now, 
women are inveterate smugglers. Some of them 
do it as a business. Dressmakers and milliners 
can see no wickedness in furtively getting 
through, free of duty, goods they have honestly 
bought and paid for on the other side. They 
regard it as resistance to oppression. As for 
women who have been traveling for pleasure, 
probably nine out of every ten try to smuggle 
something. Often they succeed. The pro- 
fessional has a much harder task, for the secret 
service keeps pretty close track of her, and knows 
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when she sails for Europe as well as when she 
returns. 

After a short training the inspectress seems 
instinctively to pick out the women who are 
trying to outwit the United States Government. 
How she does it, she could not fully explain her- 
self. Often there is some irregularity of figure 
that suggests hidden wealth. Frequently there 
is a stiffness of carriage that needs explanation. 
But the mere assumption of excessive dignity, 
and a nervousness of the eye, are good signs, too. 
The expert is rarely deceived. 

Women simply love to hide something dutia- 
ble in the bosoms of their dresses. If it isn't 
too big, and they are good enough actresses not to 
show their excitement, success is possible; the 
costume of the sex lends itself to smuggling 
pretty readily. 

The muff has marvelous utility to the 
woman smuggler, or it would have if it were not 
so generally suspected. One learns quickly to 
distrust the muff even in winter. But, fatuous 
as it may seem, there are plenty of women who 
try to use it in September, and come to grief 
thereby. They are particularly indignant when 
asked to let it be inspected. And their explana- 
tions when something like a diamond ring or a 
lot of expensive lace is found therein would do 
no discredit to any Baroness Munchausen of the 
past or present. 

The little pads or dress shields, under the 
arms, often contain diamonds. Of course, they 
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are not ordinarily examined save in the case of a 
person who is believed to be smuggling in a 
business way. 

One charming, fresh-faced baby, not more 
than nine months old, was in the act of doing its 
mother's smuggling for her. The child's hood 
and cloak were padded with lace. The lace was 
sold by the Government for over $500. On 
further examination a diamond was found in the 
toe of each little shoe. 

Children's dolls, especially if ostentatiously 
carried in the arms, come in for close inspection. 
They have been known to contain thousands of 
dollars' worth of diamonds. 

I don't know that I would care to recommend 
the work of an inspectress to the average young 
woman. It is a deal too strenuous in some ways. 
The hours are necessarily irregular. You must 
be on hand when your ships come in. Success 
demands tact, common sense, self-restraint and 
industry. Yet, for one who is fitted for it, 
there are many attractions in the life. It gives 
plenty of time for study of art or music. And, 
as for languages — the modern languages — one 
cannot have a field with more opportunities for 
self-improvement. 

SALARIES 

The salaries of civil service employees range 
from $500 to $1,200. The rules can be obtained 
from the heads of the department you wish to 
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enter, or from the Civil Service Commissioners. 
More than half the junior clerks appointed now 
are women, and then there are matrons to be 
chosen for many of the public institutions. For 
some positions you are required to furnish cer- 
tificates from four reputable citizens that you are 
fit to enter the civil service. 

No one who falls below 70 per cent, in the 
examination is placed on the eligible list. Once 
on the list, you must wait for the vacancy. 
When it occurs the three names having the 
highest average are sent to the officer with ap- 
pointing power. Not so long ago all appoint- 
ments were due almost entirely to political in- 
fluence. Nowadays they are supposed to be 
made on merit, but when three of you are sent 
before the appointing officer to be selected from, 
I advise you that there is no harm in carrying 
with you all the influence you can get. 

The oldest postmistress in the world died 
at the age of ninety-three. She was a Mrs. 
Brown, who was appointed first postmistress at 
Auchmithie, the " Musselcraig " of Sir Walter 
Scott, soon after the introduction of the penny 
post. The veteran dame performed all the duties 
of a British postmistress until within a few days 
of her death. 
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There are factory inspectors, sanitary inspec- 
tors, school inspectors, etc., all good professions 
to choose from, if you take into consideration 
three important points: suitability, training and 
openings. 

After you are appointed you enter the service 
as a supply. This may be for someone who is 
temporarily absent, on vacation, or sick. But 
you are in line for filling the first vacancy. 

One is removed only for cause, so the length of 
time you keep your place depends entirely upon 
yourself. One woman in the New York office 
has held her position for thirty years. 

There are a few women carriers. Women 
took this up at first by taking the place of fathers 
or brothers, carriers who fell sick. When one 
girl learned she could do the work, others tried 
it, and now there are quite a number, in spite of 
the small pay they receive. Some get as low as 
$ioo a year; others as much as $500. 

OBJECTIONS TO WOMEN 

One objection to women in post offices is the 
same as that made in many other kinds of work — 
that they are more apt than men to be absent 
because of sickness. In a certain section where 
there was a fight for and against them, the 
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figures proved that for every six days a man 
was absent for sickness a woman was absent 
ten. 

It IS also claimed that women are less willing 
than men to undertake responsibility; that they 
require more detailed instruction than men in the 
performance of their duties; that the superior 
officers find it hard to use women in " overtime " 
work, which at times is absolutely necessary, and 
as a consequence it is claimed that partiality is 
shown women and they ought either to stay out 
of the business, or do their share, or take less 
wages, etc. 

But there are the advantages. Women take to 
certain branches of the work that the men find 
uninteresting and therefore do the work better. 
Women are quite free from insubordination and 
are seldom if ever dismissed for inebriety. Posi- 
tions are lost also for acts of dishonesty, but 
women have a better record in this than men. 
The cause of dismissal of women, in 99 cases 
out of 100, is inefficiency only. 

POST-OFFICE POSITIONS 

The postmaster-general has in his employ 
always a large number of women. Much of the 
indoor work is done by them. Some of the 
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branch post offices are managed by women. 
Salaries range from $500 to $2,cxx) a year. 

In country towns the assistant in the post 
office, if not the chief also, is generally a woman. 
Much of the clerical work in all post offices is 
performed by women. Their hours are from 
seven to eight a day. Men and women are 
treated alike as to pay and hours on duty. 

Outside of the clerical places held by women 
they are gradually working their way into the 
stamp department, the money-order department, 
the inquiry department, where the missing articles 
are traced; dead letter matter is attended to by 
them; badly directed letters are examined by 
women clerks, and if possible, complete addresses 
supplied; if not, the letters are sent to the dead 
letter office. The money order and stamp de- 
partments in small towns are often given over 
to women employees. Of course the places of 
stenographers and typewriters are always open 
to women, and in the rating department, where 
the business is to examine suspicious matter, 
underpaid packages and others sent at doubtful 
grade, there are, on an average, three women to 
every seven men. 

How to Get a Position. — ^All appointments 
are made by the postmaster, and approved by 
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the postmaster-general. In the main office a 
woman must be eighteen years old. Of course, 
she must be a citizen of the United States 
and be able to pass the second-grade civil service 
examination, the same as required of the clerks 
and letter carriers. It includes letter-writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, reading addresses, copying 
from plain writing, geography and penmanship. 
A little more difficult examination is given if 
you are trying for a position in the department 
at Washington. 
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A finc-dui laundry. Expenenca af one aaoMga. Houn loiu, 



UOING washing" is not the same 
as laundry work. A washer- 
woman takes your clothes ajid 
washes them — ^you don't know 
f where, but you notice when she 
returns them that they often have 
the odor of the cook stove about them ; they have 
the smell of linen dried in cloje, poorly ven- 
tilated rooms, and sometimes you send them back 
to be washed over again. You may be one of the 
" fortunatcs " who send your clothes to the coun- 
try, where they are dried on the green grass in 
the sun. They are returned to you cleansed 
from all impurities and you do not experience 
that uneasy feeling that, though " washed," they 
may have absorbed additional dirt and become a 
source of disease. 




WASHING AND IRONING Wg 

Remembering all this, when you find yourself 
obliged to turn to something as a " wage-earner," 
you decide to open a laundry. You will do 
work that is first-class. Your clothes will never 
have the sickly yellow tinge that so used to offend 
you. Your clothes will be washed well and dried 
out of doors, so that the air may purify them and 
the sick will not be afraid of patronizing you. 

You realize that the washing of clothes 
correctly is as important as the correct construc- 
tion of the drains of houses. 

But to be the proprietor of a well-equipped 
laundry you must have some money to start with, 
and some training as a laundress. The best 
method of training is to go into a public laundry 
and work for six months or so, or at least until 
you know every detail of the work in every de- 
partment. A woman should thoroughly under- 
stand steam as well as hand laundry work. Any 
amount of money may be put into a steam laun- 
dry, and as for hand work, she may begin with 
two tubs if she likes and increase the equipment 
as her work demands. The usual charge for 
washing is by the dozen 75 cents, $1 and $1.25. 
Shirt waists are done by the piece, 15 to 25 cents, 
and so on. 

I heard Miss Ethel P. Jayne, manager of 2^ 
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steam laundry, read a paper on laundry work, 
and, as it tells in few' words just what every 
woman thinking of taking up the business would 
like to know, I give it in part for you : 

Laundry work is not suitable for those who are 
merely anxious to find some occupation. The 
hours are too long. It is no mere pastime; it 
is hard work and worry from 8 o'clock on Mon- 
day morning until 8 o'clock on Saturday night. 
But, for those who are really in earnest, it is a 
lucrative and interesting employment. 

A smart pupil can learn most of the practical 
part of laundry work in three months, but, unless 
she is endowed at the start with considerable 
aptitude for business and has inborn organization 
and tact, failure as a manager is probable. 

THE FIRST STEP 

In speaking of laundry work for educated 
women, I am confining myself principally to 
laundry management. There are plenty of 
suitable subordinate posts as heads of departments 
for which educated women may become fitted, 
but personally I do not honestly consider it is 
worth their while to take up laundry work unless 
they aspire to, and are capable of, being managers 
or having laundries of their own. The first 
steps of any work are of course the hardest and 
the first year or two of a manager's life are spent 
in worrying. She has very little confidence in 
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herself and consequently does not command it 
from other people, hence a general badgering. 
Workers scent a young hand and try to take 
liberties; owners or directors feel uneasy as to 
the capability of their manager to make the 
concern pay, and worry her with trifling com- 
plaints and impracticable suggestions. The work 
goes wrong, customers complain or remove their 
linen, and the unfortunate manager begins to 
wonder why she ever took up laundry work. 
But each difficulty, as she overcomes it, leaves 
her stronger and surer of herself, until one day 
she awakes to the fact that she can manage and 
is managing a laundry successfully. Each year 
then finds her load lightened and in all proba- 
bility her position more lucrative. 

The less ambitious managers settle down, get 
their respective laundries into thorough working 
order, with well-trained heads of departments to 
supervise, and so leave themselves as little work 
and worry as possible. The ambitious ones per- 
haps go further afield, seek larger laundries, 
greater responsibilities and higher salaries, and 
very probably end in owning laundries of their 
own. 

Once a manager has made herself a reputation 
for the successful running of a laundry, she need 
never be out of employment; but what every 
pupil will not recognize is how necessary that 
reputation is, or how hard the struggle must be 
at first to gain it. I have heard pupils say, 
** Well, if that woman can manage a laundry I 
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am sure I can," but they do not grasp the fact 
that she has probably risen from the ranks and 
worked her way up through practical experience 
and that no advantages of education or position 
will outweigh in an employer's mind previous 
experience and success. 

The worker in a laundry of to-day is merely 
a cog of a very large wheel; she does not take 
any one piece of linen, go on with it and finish it, 
as the old-fashioned laundress did. She merely 
takes it from a fellow worker who has put a 
touch to it, puts her own touch on it and passes 
it on to another, and thus the article travels 
from hand to hand, until it reaches the finisher. 

In the case of a shirt, for instance, it might, 
and often does, pass through eighteen different 
persons' hands from the time it enters the 
laundry until it is ready to be taken home. Any 
faulty treatment on the part of one of those 
eighteen workers will affect the final result. 
The manager's duty is not merely to walk 
around and superintend the work of each individ- 
ual ; her duty is to organize and arrange the work 
and workers so that the best possible result is 
obtained at the least possible cost. 

The chief difficulty as regards workers lies in 
the scarcity of really first-class hands. To be 
really best ironer, for instance, requires years of 
practice. Out of every twenty ironers em- 
ployed in a laundry you will usually find only 
one or two who are really artists at their work. 
Some people have a notion that any woman can 
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wash and iron and that she only wants looking 

after to make her do it in first-class style. It 

is as rational an idea as that any woman can 
cook. 

WORKING HOURS 

The usual working hours in a laundry are 
from eight to eight o'clock Mondays, Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays, unless very busy ; eight to nine, 
or even ten Thursdays and Fridays; Saturday 
from eight A. m. until the work is finished, vary- 
ing from dinner time during the slack season to 
six or seven in the busy summer. Some pupils 
find the long standing a little trying at first ; but 
I have never known a pupil give up the work 
through ill health. 

The scale of wages depends to a great extent 
upon the size of the laundry and the class of work 
done. There are plenty of openings in every 
kind of laundry and the rate of compensation 
will depend chiefly upon the competency of the 
individual. Managers' salaries vary from $10 
to $20 a week. 

Some may be interested in the suggestion of 
women starting laundries of their own and may 
like a few suggestions on that point. 

My first advice is, do not start a laundry for 
yourself until you have bought your own experi- 
ence managing for someone else. It is not quite 
so easy as it looks! It is possible for an expert 
who thoroughly understands the business and 
how to purchase and lay out her plant econom- 
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ically to start a medium-sized laundry on $5,000 
capital. 

A small shirt and collar business in a populous 
district could be started on considerably less, as 
the plant required would be much smaller and 
the returns quicker. 
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IN THE PRINTING TRADES 

Proofreaders and copyholders. Typesetting. Funny mistaket. 

Non-union and union offices. Nothing impoidble 

to the energetic woman. 

VERY large number of girls and 
women are employed in the 
printing trades, in book and job 
composing rooms, as proofreaders 
and copyholders, in bookbinding 
establishments, and in packing, 
addressing and mailing rooms. 
Typesetting has been for a hundred years a not 
unimportant field in woman's wage-earning range. 
At the case, however, the long hours of standing 
were bad for her; varicose veins were common 
results; and the manual dexterity required to 
make fair wages was possessed by relatively few. 
In the past fifteen years the growing use of the 
linotype machine and similar inventions has 
lessened the handicap of the sex so far as 
" straight composition " is concernedt 

X9S 
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Any fairly intelligent girl or woman who 
knows something about the typewriting machine 
can learn the larger keyboard and increased 
number of characters in the linotype, very quickly. 
There are some strictly mechanical elements in 
the working of the device, not to be ignored but 
easily understood. When the operator has 
pumped hot metal over herself once by careless- 
ness as to the condition of the melting pot, she 
is pretty likely not to make such a mistake again. 
She will learn the arm motion involved in be- 
ginning a new line, and in a couple of ^yeeks 
this will be strictly automatic. The handling 
of the queer wedge spaces, the trick of substituting 
one matrix for another by hand, so as to avoid 
re-setting a line, and the most comfortable way 
of sitting at the machine will come to her almost 
without effort. In all offices, even the smallest, 
she will be free from responsibility for caring 
for the complicated machine. A professional 
machinist has to be employed for this. All the 
woman operator is asked to do is to follow 
ordinary rules so as not to needlessly break 
parts. 

But even the expert typewriter who tries the 
typecasting machine will at first be shocked by the 
errors in punctuation or capitalization that will 
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come back to her from the proofroom a new 
line having to be set for each one containing an 
error. Pencil or pen corrections are impossible 
in this work. Matter must be put into the 
form in which it is to finally appear. Careful- 
ness will save a lot of labor in the long run. 

There are women in New York and in other 
large cities who are making as much as $30 a 
week at linotype machines. They are of course 
the rare exception, exceptions because of their 
quickness and accuracy. Perhaps the average 
income is not more than $15. Many get less and 
are worth less. 

OBJECTIONS TO WOMEN 

Old editors tell me that the reason why women 
are less useful than men in setting type or hand- 
ling a linotype keyboard, is that they do not read 
the newspapers as men do; that their range of 
current information is narrower. Perhaps the 
reader does not understand how this would affect 
a clearly mechanical process. But the explana- 
tion is not so difficult after all. In daily news- 
paper offices some copy is typewritten and a little 
is " copper plate,'* but the vast bulk of it must 
always be in running manuscript, difficult to 
read unless one knows what it is all about. 
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It was probably a woman who set " The pro- 
cession was led by fifty scorpions* feathers," in- 
stead of " surpliced fathers " ; and " The Indians 
trusted in the humanity of God, Crook and the 
other army officers," instead of " Gen. Crook." 
She followed letters in each case; but the type- 
setter who follows letters in a daily newspaper 
office is lost. The context is everything. And 
even fair grasp of the context will not avail 
when names come in. There, general informa- 
tion is the only help. It is regrettably true that 
most women do not read newspapers closely 
enough to remember the spelling of the name of 
the incoming king of Servia, or the name of the 
place where the last butchery of Bulgarians or 
Americans took place. The average woman 
typesetter is greatly troubled by an unusual word 
even though it be strictly correct according to the 
dictionary. And there is no chance for the con- 
sultation of a dictionary. She must go ahead 
and do the best she can. Then the proofroom 
gets its hack at her work, or by mischance errors 
are overlooked, copy is sent for by the editors, 
the composing room is " called down," as the 
saying goes, and she has a bad quarter of an hour 
with the foreman of the room under whom she is 
working, even if she is not thrown out of her job. 
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Now I don't imagine that a woman can make 
herself over, and it is to be presumed that so long 
as women are women, their range of interest in 
newspapers will be more restricted than that of 
men. Woman cares nothing about politics — 
why should she, since a vote is denied her? She 
cares nothing about baseball or horse racing, and 
each has developed a little language of its own, 
not recognized or only slightly recognized by the 
dictionary authorities. She is liable to set 
" parliamentary " " passementerie " because she 
knows what " passementerie " means. But in 
large measure the intelligent, conscientious 
woman can overcome her disadvantage, and it is 
well worth while for her to do all that she can 
in this direction. 

WOMEN RELIABLE 

It would not be fair to omit mentioning here 
the two real advantages that women have in 
composing rooms. In the first place, as in many 
other occupations, they are more reliable on 
Monday morning, when a certain percentage of 
men are sleeping off the effects of a day of 
recreation, or are really not in condition to work 
if they appear. In the second they are known 
to be less susceptible of organization, and strikes 
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arc less to be feared where they make up a large 
proportion of the working force. 

It IS a noteworthy fact that more women are 
employed in " non-union " offices than in union 
ones. Even non-union offices fear strikes if they 
employ men only. The labor union is often of 
a mushroom growth. It springs up in a night, 
demands are made which the employer is unable 
or unwilling to comply with, and a strike 
ensues. 

Women cannot be organized in this way, they 
are not likely to be very secretive about the fact 
of the formation of a union, even if they go into 
it, and as a consequence, the employer has at 
least a warning. I know of many offices where 
this fact has led to the retention of women by 
the publisher in spite of the often expressed and 
invariably implied hostility of the editorial de- 
partments. The daily must come out every day, 
and it is not pleasant for the publisher to feel 
himself sitting over a powder mine. 

In the union offices where women are at work, 
so far as I know they are as loyal to the union 
as any of the men. They may use their votes 
against a strike, but they go out when it comes, 
and take their chances. I would not for an 
instant criticise such a course. Unions, in spite 
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of the way they are often misused, have vastly 
improved the average wages and hours of both 
union and non-union labor. They have done it 
by sacrifice of present comfort to future possi- 
bilities. My advice to a woman who thinks of 
getting into a composing room or into any one 
of the printing trades, is to follow the custom 
of the office, union or non-union; and to deal 
fairly with her employer in any case, as she 
expects him to deal fairly with her. If he 
employs union help he does it with full knowledge 
of his employees' divided allegiance, and obedi- 
ence to the union will involve no disloyalty to 
the employer. 

THREE GOOD RULES 

Here, then, are a few suggestions for the pro- 
spective typesetter or typecaster equally good 
for book, or job or newspaper offices : 

First — increase your general information so as 
to lessen your disadvantage as compared with 
men in the setting of blind manuscript. 

Second — ^be faithful to your work, and strive 
continuously for that accuracy to which even the 
strictest proofroom cannot offer a rebuke. 

Third — ^be loyal to your employer, never leav- 
ing him in the lurch ; and be loyal to your union 
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if you belong to one. In almost any work the 
confidence and friendship of your fellow workers 
is a big element in personal comfort as well as 
in ultimate efficiency. 

But the woman who wants to enter the com- 
posing room has to learn the work, and she is 
green. How shall she get an opportunity to 
begin? The best way is to see the foreman, 
frankly tell him of your ambition, and ask him 
first if his own shop admits any beginners. If 
it does not, find out from him what shops do. 
These will be non-union shops as a matter of 
course. It takes an apprenticeship of five years 
to become a union printer — the same for women 
as men. While this long term is something of a 
guarantee of experience, it is nevertheless true 
that efficient work may be done in three months 
on the linotype machine. The case is harder to 
learn, but that is essential only in job offices, and 
there are not many women employed. 

A composing room is not so dirty a place as 
many people imagine, and there is no reason why 
a woman should not earn her living there. She 
will be better paid than in a store or a telephone 
central office, and the work will be broadening 
and not narrowing. From the printing office 
she may be selected to go into the proofroom, 
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which is regarded as a promotion, even if one 
goes as a copyholder. 

The proofroom force is divided into sets or 
teams, each consisting of a reader and a copy- 
holder. The galleys of type, one column in 
width, and long or short according to the nature 
of the office or its custom, are pulled up or printed 
on slips of paper. These are the proofs. The 
copy from which the matter has been set goes 
with them to the proofroom. The reader takes 
the proof, the copyholder the copy. The reader 
rapidly reads aloud, word for word, every line 
that is in the proof. The holder must follow 
with the eye the copy in her hand, catch the 
punctuation from the pauses of the reader, and 
call attention to any lack of conformity, to any 
word or line left out. A good reader will spell 
any unusual name when he comes to it. Re- 
sponsibility is equally divided. It is not by any 
means insignificant. 

The greatest care must be given to advertising 
matter. If in one of its advertisements a depart- 
ment store offers a certain grade of muslin at 
eight cents, and you let an error get into the 
paper by which the offer is three cents, the store 
will not break its agreement with the public. It 
will sell all day at the lower rate as per promise 
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and charge the difference up to the paper making 
the error. 

If the printer has set " drunken debauchee " 
for ** devoted divine," and you don't correct it, 
your job is gone and the newspaper has a libel 
suit on its hands at once. 

WAGES 

Many large papers employ women in semi- 
clerical capacities to assist in keeping obituary 
departments straight, etc. Large numbers of 
girls are kept busy in the handling of mail lists, 
folding, wrapping and addressing copies, and 
similar work. The wages they make are not 
heavy, from $7 to $I2 a week. 

In the job pressrooms feeders of presses are 
sometimes women. Their earnings are about the 
same, their work being strictly mechanical and 
requiring no education at all. 

The bookbinderies have a lot of work for 
women, machine stitching, gumming, collating 
of sheets, etc. Here too the wages range from 
$7 to $12. 

Altogether the printing and allied trades em- 
ploy hundreds of people in every large city. 
They are, I must warn the reader, a little hard 
to get into, and nothing is so valuable as having 
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a father or brother in the occupation. There is 
a rather wholesome clique interest in reserving 
all places for those who have such connections. 
Yet nothing is impossible to the energetic woman, 
even if she lacks such an advantage. She will 
stick to her ambition until that ambition is 
satisfied. 
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SOME ODD OCCUPATIONS 

Pickmg up dropped lines. Woman miners. First general deliveiy 

in town. Nimble fingers make fishing tackle. 

Packing trunks for a living. 

ANY women would not be so 
helpless if they had the courage 
to take up the business of the 
loved one who has been taken 
away from them by death. Just 
to give you courage to pick up the lines of sup- 
port where they have been dropped by the one 
who has heretofore been your protector, I give 
some instances where the women by their strength 
of determination, not by their knowledge at first, 
have succeeded. 

The owner of a mine fell ill. His wife did 
not allow the mine to shut down as everybody 
thought it must. She, aided by the employees, 
conducted the entire business even to the ship- 
ment of the ore. 

There is another woman in Arizona who with 
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her two daughters, at the death of her husband, 
assumed the responsibilities of running three 
mines. They take charge of everything but the 
handling of the ore. 

An association of women has been formed to 
work the gold and copper mines near Wicken- 
burg, Arizona. The miners are men, but all 
the officers, excepting the foreman, are women. 

GENERAL DELIVERY 

A young girl of eighteen awoke one morning 
to learn that she was the only one in the family 
who could work. There were a sick father, a 
helpless grandmother and a little brother six 
years old. They lived in the country not far 
from the station, so it occurred to her to make 
the horse and wagon earn a living for them all. 
She took the little brother along to hold the 
horse, should she leave the wagon. She went 
first to the station and told the agent there that 
she wanted some kind of work. 

" Why, here is a trunk that ought to go to Mr. 
Martin's, two miles off. Their man was to call 
for it, but I heard he got kicked this morning 
and is laid up." 

She took the trunk and did, with little 
Johnnie's aid, some other odd jobs that the 
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Martins' hired man had intended doing. Then 
she called at the stores in the village and told 
the owners that she would stop every night and 
take any package they might like to have de- 
livered at any of the houses she passed on her way 
home. The result was the establishing of the 
first general delivery in that town. She now has 
three wagons, one always at the station and two 
busy in the town. 

FISHING TACKLE AND FLIES 

A long time ago when editor on a New York 
newspaper I suggested to a woman who came to 
me, stranded, that she make " flies " for catching 
fish. I did not know of anyone doing it then, 
but I did know that my father, who was fishing 
everywhere there was a fish to be caught, said 
that he knew he could make a living that way 
if he had to. She went direct to the sporting 
goods house near by, got all the information she 
could there, got a promise of an order if her 
" flies " were good, and she still fills orders for 
this firm, so I understand. Her orders give 
her a good income. Should anyone want to try 
this, — I am told it is hard to do unless one is 
particularly apt with the fingers, — there are 
books devoted to directions for fly making. 
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Samples of materials are given with the books. 
Any sporting goods house can tell you the best 
works on the making of all fishing tackle. 

CARDS AND PARLIAMENTARY LAW 

Card playing is growing in favor. Whist and 
euchre clubs have made their way frcwn the cities 
into the smaller towns, and classes in whist, 
euchre and cribbage, and even chess are often 
heard of nowadays. If you are a successful 
card player there is pin money in store for you if 
you succeed in forming classes in three or four 
neighboring towns. Much amusement and great 
interest can be brought into the classes by having 
one town play against the other at the end of so 
many lessons. To get these classes one must be 
introduced into the best circles of these towns, 
as it is generally only the women of such circles 
who would have or could have the time to attend 
"card clubs" (as these classes would naturally 
be called). 

Parliamentary law might be taught in con- 
junction. After the game of cards the players 
might drill for an hour, and while learning to 
preside and handle the gavel with ease and 
knowledge they would be spending a very jolly 
afternoon. There is nothing so lively as a class 
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in parliamentary law, when conducted by a 
good, quick-witted parliamentarian. 

THE CHIROPODIST 

Almost everybody at times is troubled with 
corns, ingrowing nails, bruised or calloused feet. 
A bright woman could convert herself into a 
professional chiropodist in a very short time, but 
she should serve an apprenticeship with some 
doctor or at some large establishment where the 
feet are cared for. After you know the business 
thoroughly arm yourself with a satchel filled 
with the necessary tools, and make a house-to- 
house canvass. Have a letter of recommendation 
with you, so in case you are asked to show it 
you can. Women would much rather have their 
feet attended to by women, and in their own 
home. 

If you have served an apprenticeship as pro- 
fessional nurse, when out of one kind work do 
the other. Always make your profession known 
and announce that you are ready to leave the 
irregular work always for the permanent posi- 
tion. 

A GOOD-FOR-NOTHING FARM 

There is a woman in Rhode Island who found 
that she had on her hands what the real estate 
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agent told her was a worthless, swampy, wet, 
good-for-nothing farm. Even the cows, he said, 
wouldn't drink in the muddy ponds scattered all 
over the place. While cudgeling her brain to 
make out what she could do she noticed the frogs. 
It seemed there were millions of them. She 
began to cultivate frogs for the big hotels and 
she is at the business yet. She is not getting 
rich, but she is enabled to stay at home, and she 
sa3rs that fact alone is worth a good many dollars 
a year to her. 

THE traveler's FRIEND 

A maid who displays tact and good judgment 
in packing makes herself almost invaluable to a 
woman who travels. A friend of mine had a 
maid who was such an adept at putting the right 
thing in just the right box and relieved her 
mistress so entirely of any responsibility, that she 
was good enough to lend her to some friends. 
This gave the girl an idea. She took note of the 
women who always went away for the summer 
and then made another list of those who went 
for the winter. She joined in business with a 
moving van company. Her application as packer 
was in early and her business grew so that she is 
now called upon as regularly as the moving van 
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is ordered. Her card is sent out with the mov- 
ing notice and many an overworked house- 
keeper IS glad to be reh'eved of the care of over- 
seeing the packing of dishes, bric-a-brac, etc. 
Any woman who is good at such work might get 
a start by uniting the packing specialty with 
nioving done by another woman who has a horse 
and wagon. 

HOUSE-MOVERS 

To be known as a " house-mover " is not bad, 
particularly if you make a living at it. Of 
course I do not mean moving the house, but the 
things in it. There is no relief like hearing 
someone say: " I will attend to the moving. 
You go off on a week's vacation. Ill go over 
the house, measure and plan and place things, 
alter curtains, re-make carpets — ^will do in fact 
the thousand and one things that must be done, 
and turn over to you a habitable house, in which 
you can make changes at leisure." 

You may not be paid a fortune for superin- 
tending such work, but when you once make 
known your talent, your services will be in 
demand. You can charge by the day or so much 
for the whole moving. 
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DECORATE THE WINDOWS 

There is scarcely one of these beautiful brown- 
stone fronts in Greater New York that would 
not look brighter and cheerier if it were 
decorated with windows boxes. Even in the 
country, window boxes are just as beautiful, and 
a woman who has lu9k in the care of plants and 
some knowledge as to their needs can make 
money, not only in filling the boxes but in caring 
for them through the summer. 

In my ofBce now there are two window boxes 
all right, but the plants are dead. I could not 
attend to them as they ought to have been cared 
for. Had anyone offered to take charge of 
them with the others in this great building at 
nominal expense, I would have been delighted. 
But no one offered. I notice empty window 
boxes all along Fifth Avenue. I wcwider why 
someone did not think of this as summer work. 

VISITING HAIRDRESSER 

How often one would have the hair dressed 
by a professional if she knew of one who would 
come to the house! The simple cleaning and 
brushing so essential to the proper care of the 
hair is often neglected when one must do it her- 
self, but if for a moderate sum it could be done 
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by a professional, one would unhesitatingly ar- 
range to have it done regularly. 

Shampooing is then a success, not leaving the 
hair soapy and dull, but silky, glossy, and beauti- 
ful, as it ought to be. When properly cared for, 
the dullest hair will look well. 

The charge should be made moderate; then 
go to the hotels and boarding houses and apply 
for work. Suggest caring for the children 
Saturdays. Secure a good training at some 
first-class hairdresser's. Give your services for a 
month, if you cannot learn in any other way, or 
even pay to learn, for to be known as a first- 
class hairdresser is to insure you a good income. 

VALUE EVERYTHING 

Everything perfect is of some use. When on 
an outing in Colorado I once caught a beautiful 
butterfly. I delivered it to a professor in Bos- 
ton. He said that the museums were always 
glad of good specimens of all kinds of bugs, 
butterflies, moths, etc. I asked him the value 
of my butterfly and he answered that he had 
paid five dollars for one the week before that did 
not show the coloring half so well as this. 
" There,*' I said, " if ever I am particularly hard 
up rU catch butterflies for a living." 
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I remember afterwards when visiting the Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York City, and 
helping to catalogue some of the bugs, that the 
best specimens of many were nothing to compare 
with many of their kind I had caught and after- 
ward released. 

SCRUB-WOMEN 

If you are a good, strong woman, destitute in 
a great city, but not afraid of work, your babies 
need not starve. Take a bucket and scrubbing 
brush and a bundle of clean cloths and visit 
every business office in every great office building 
and offer to clean. In many buildings you will 
be put out because some other woman has got 
ahead of you, but keep on. You will hit the 
right place eventually. 

Your qualifications are, honesty, cleanliness, 
punctuality, and physical strength. 

All government buildings, museums, hospitals, 
dispensaries, depots, etc., require scrub-women. 
The wages are from $1 to $1.50 per day. 

When you get more work than you can do, 
have someone help you. Keep on adding to your 
trade until you have an association of trained 
scrub-women. By and by you will be riding 
about in your own carriage when not overseeing 
the work done by your employees. Why not? 
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MONEY-EARNING MUSIC 

One good way to advertise. How to start a business in a small 

place. The lowest and the highest salaries paid. 

Vocal lessons and piano teaching. 

X9 

>HIS chapter is not to tell you 
how to begin to study vocal 
music. If you are ignorant of 
everything pertaining to good 
singing, then this article is not 
for you. But suppose you can 
sing well — in fact you are a vocalist of no mean 
talent. You say, " I have spent more time and 
study on music than on anything else." Con- 
sequently now in the hour of need you wonder 
how you can turn your knowledge into a means 
of support. 

Try the teaching of singing. Go to some small 
town where you have friends to introduce you. 
Arrange an entertainment for one of the churches. 
Make it a great success, meanwhile advertising 
broadly that you will begin a class in sight read- 
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ing and singing immediately after the closing of 
the church affair. In this way you become ac- 
quainted with the young people; they grow to 
like you, and naturally the church for which you 
are doing so much will back you to some extent 
in your effort to establish a class in that town. 

Every town has its local music teacher or is 
eager to sustain one. The community always 
finds her of great value. She is willing to lead 
in all amusements. She offers to play the organ 
in church : she is willing, too, to lead the church 
choir. She plays for the young people at their 
dances. If she is clever she organizes a singing 
class of those same young people, promising to 
give them a good half-hour of dancing at the 
end of the evening. The class will grow and 
the money be paid freely for lessons. Since no 
one can enjoy the dance without " belonging," 
every girl will in time bring her " best friend." 

If the class is large enough, teach with the 
understanding that at the end of the season the 
lessons will conclude in the giving of a cantata, 
easy operetta, or musicale, in which every pupil 
takes part. A singing teacher, not afraid to 
work, not only earns from $400 to $600 a year 
through gathering her scholars from families in 
small towns and in rural townships, but she 
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makes the public realize that through her efforts 
they have begun to appreciate the finer things of 
life. 

DRAWING^OOM SINGING 

If you find that you have not the knack of 
teaching, try concert singing, that is if you have a 
pleasing personality and a very good voice. You 
may make a success in this even though you are 
not a thorough musician. Learn well a number 
of popular ballads, and, with four or five arias, 
you are sufficiently equipped for ordinary concert 
work. 

I naturally assume that you have some ac- 
quaintance with the social world, or can secure 
good patrons, or you would not turn to this 
kind of singing as a means of support. It would 
take a stranger too long to get a start as a con- 
cert singer. You might starve to death wait- 
ing for engagements. From $io to $25 is the 
usual fee for a drawing-room engagement, and 
to make this line profitable you must be in de- 
mand. 

CHURCH SINGING 

If you are an exceptionally good reader of 
music, and have a voice for all-round work, apply 
for a paid position in the church choir. But you 
can't succeed here unless you are independent 
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enough to lead, are trustworthy, and have a solid 
foundation of study to rest on. To be a volun- 
teer in the choir is easy, but to be a paid singer 
who holds her own in this time when boy choirs 
are popular, is much more difficult. 

Salaries range from $1 to $3 a Sunday for 
chorus singers, and from $250 to $600 a year for 
soloists. The soprano always receives more than 
the contralto. In large choirs there is often a 
second quartette, the members of which receive 
much less than the singers in the first. There 
are a few church singers who receive $1,000 a 
year, but this is considered an exceptional salary. 

The way to get into the choir is to visit all 
the churches where they employ paid singers, 
and apply to the music committee. Insist on 
singing on trial, and leave your name and address 
for future reference. You will soon get in touch 
with the choirs, and can often fall into work by 
being ready to act as substitute or fill a vacancy 
on short notice. 

In selecting the special branch of music to 
which you hope to devote your life, consider what 
your voice is capable of doing. Maybe you have 
the voice and figure for opera singing. Perhaps 
you can never aspire to other than chorus sing- 
ing. Here, again, you cannot succeed, no matter 
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how thorough your knowledge of music, unless 
you can perfectly memorize both words and 
music. Remember that a real artist never ceases 
to study. Get a foothold where you can, then 
work for the position you want. 

A young woman came to me not long, ago and 
said she wanted to sing in " Florodora.'* 

" Do you know anyone in the company," I 
asked. 

" No." 

" Do you know any of the managers? " 

" No." 

" Do you know the operetta? " 

" Every word of it. I can sing any of the 
parts taken by women. I can play the whole 
thing almost without looking at the notes. I 
know all the choruses by heart. I " 

" Enough, if you can do all that, you can sing 
in * Florodora.' " 

"How?" 

" Linger around. Manage to meet some of 
the chorus girls. Manage to be admitted at 
rehearsals. When you see something to do, do 
it. You will fall into line without any trouble. 
There will be a vacancy some time, and if you 
are on hand you will be asked to fill it." 

Her eyes were open wide with astonishment. 
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She had been in America only three weeks, but 
had come here from London determined to earn 
her own living. She had been reared in comfort 
and had devoted much time and money to the 
cultivation of her voice; her only experience on 
the stage had been in amateur theatricals. 

She went from me to the opera house. She ^ 
got in. They were clamoring for the chorus 
girls to get into line. One was ill. This girl 
said, " rU substitute till she comes back." In the 
confusion she rehearsed, and she sang that night. 
She stayed around. The next thing in her favor 
was when the accompanist was late. Our young 
woman quietly took her place at the piano and 
the rehearsing went on as if she had been 
expected to play. They were half through when 
the professor arrived and then it was decided that 
this girl was a valuable young woman to have 
at hand. 

She was offered a place in the chorus, and, to 
make a long story short, she finally " went on the 
road " as one of the " Sextette." 

I give this true story to show the great value 
of being on the spot when wanted. This woman 
had a good voice and perseverance and pluck; 
without them all, she would have failed. As 
chorus girl she was paid first $10 and then $15 
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a week. As she was raised in rank her salary 
increased. I know that later she received $50. 
What higher salary she may have received since, 
I do not know. 

When not engaged in a company, this woman 
spends her time in making shirt waists. She 
began by making her own and taking orders from 
friends. Now she has a good business, as she 
says, when " off duty " that pays her board and 
expenses. Engagements are secured through 
agents to whom is paid a certain fee or percentage 
of earnings. 

PIANO TEACHING 

A good performer on the piano can do many 
things in the way of making money. There are 
teaching, accompanying, doing concert work and 
being one of a band. There are now several 
women orchestras in New York City and the 
piano player is as necessary, of course, as any 
other of the performers. These musicians re^ 
ceive on an average $3 a performance. 

Any woman who manipulates with skill a 
musical instrument can best put her knowledge 
to use by hunting about and finding others who 
will join her. Form a band and then advertise 
that it is ready to play for dances, musicales, 
afternoon teas, etc. 
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Mrs. Miltonella Beardsley, one of the most 
successful piano players in Greater New York, 
gives the following interesting facts on the piano 
as a life study : 

That which is all around the most satis- 
factory is teaching, and private teaching pays 
better than that done in an institution. In 
private teaching, prices range from $1 to $6 an 
hour. In institutions the highest prices are 
from $1,500 to $1,800 a year. A woman easily 
discouraged should never enter the profession^ 
world, because she will encounter many diffi- 
culties and disappointments before her hopes are 
realized. Paderewski in one of his Chicago 
matinees got the highest price ever paid to any 
pianist — ^$7,000. Some celebrated pianists have 
received $500, and in one special instance $700 
was paid for one concert, but money was lost by 
paying such a price. The average first-class 
performer gets from $100 to $200 a perform- 
ance. Accompanists receive from $10 to $25, 
and all-round orchestra work pays a real artist 
$50 to $100 a performance. 
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^H£ trained nurse has come to be 
an absolute necessity in the sick- 
room. She is' the physician's 
right hand. She is pretty 
liberally paid, the rate of $25 a 
week, when employed, being 
almost a fixed rate in the larger cities. Her em- 
ployment in a given case ends of course with the 
patient's recovery or death ; but if she is efficient 
and clever she will have a new case very soon, 
and her time will be as fully occupied as she 
desires, perhaps even more so. For the trained 
nurse is not her awn mistress even in the matter 
of rejecting a case. She is recommended as a 
rule by a physician, and it is rather a risky thing 
to refuse one of his patients. He may drop her 
from his list entirely, and that will mean heavy 
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loss. She must therefore make up her mind that 
personal convenience must be subordinated ab- 
solutely to professional duty. 

It takes three years of hard work to get a 
diploma as a capable trained nurse in any New 
York training school, and the aspirant must count 
on twelve hours' work a day, on an average, in- 
cluding the time spent at lectures. She will have 
to serve in a big hospital; will have to take her 
turn at cases that are repulsive or nerve-shock- 
ing; will have to sink self in the work of an 
institution for all that time. She will learn 
obedience first of all — obedience to the letter. 
At first it will be blind obedience without know- 
ing why the doctor's order is given. After the 
first year she will begin to understand the reason 
for things ; but never in her career may she begin 
to question or argue about her instructions. 
The moment she does this her utility as a 
trained nurse is gone forever, and she has no 
future save to get married or become a woman 
doctor. 

Some hospitals give $8 a month to beginners, 
some give $10; in each case with board and 
care if ill. As for clothes, a girl must be sup- 
plied with wearing apparel or the money to buy 
it for the three years. She will not have much 
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use for finery, however, and this item of expense 
may be kept very low. The second year she 
will be paid $12 or $13 a month; and the third 
year $15 or $16. She cannot count on vaca- 
tions or on days off. Generally she is free half 
of every Sunday, but even that all depends on 
the work. 

Once graduated, her name will be put on the 
list of her Alma Mater. She will be permitted 
to receive her mail there and to wait there, if 
she chooses, to take her turn at any case for which 
application is made. Her first practical chance 
will come in this way, unless she has some per- 
sonal friend who is a physician, and who will 
recommend her. But each case that she handles 
intelligently and tactfully will bring her more 
work. Families as well as doctors remember 
the capable trained nurse. Skill and knowledge 
are but elements in her success. She must com- 
mand personal confidence. She must be truthful, 
conscientious, superior to gossip, courteous and 
kind. Firmness is indispensable too. Often the 
relatives of the sick person will have t^ be 
restrained from doing something contrary to the 
doctor's order. This must be done in such a 
way as not to offend. If the nurse has some^ 
thing of that magnetic influence about her which 
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victims of illness feel and profit by, so much the 
better. 

There is esprit du corps as well as competition 
among trained nurses. One who would bid 
under the scale of wages would be looked down 
upon much as a non-union carpenter is looked 
down upon by the unionists. This sentiment 
leads to queer complications. Perhaps the nurse 
personally knows some family where her services 
are in demand, when she is out of work. The 
family cannot afford to pay $25 a week, but may 
be able to pay $15. In such a case the nurse 
may with perfect propriety say " pay me $15 a 
week, now, and the balance when you can," or 
she may recommend some other nurse who is not 
a graduate but has had some hospital training. 

One very important concern of the trained 
nurse is the dietary treatment of the case in hand. 
She must be able to cook what invalids need, 
and she must not hesitate to do this on occasion. 
Her relations with the family of the sick person 
will be very close. Generally she will be treated 
as a member of that family for the time being. 
Sometimes she will be treated as a servant. In 
either case she must be dignified and self-con- 
tained. Some girls are constitutionally incapable 
of becoming trained nurses. Hasty, hot-tempered 
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or self-indulgent, they are likely to find out their 
deficiencies before the three years of training 
are ended. 

A good common-school education and good 
health are absolute requirements at the beginning. 
Generally the age limits are twenty-three and 
thirty- three years. If you live in a city where 
there is a hospital or several hospitals file your 
application, and follow it up with every possible 
recommendation you can bring to bear on the 
superintendent. If you come from the country 
you will have to live for a time in the city where 
you hope to get hospital training, and the best 
help you can have will be a letter from the lead- 
ing medical man of your native town. The life 
is so severe that any determined person has a 
good chance, if patient, to get admitted. There 
is a probationary term in most hospitals, of two 
months. This weeds out most of the worthless 
or discouraged material. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 



ARTISTS, PAINTERS. SCULPTORS 



Difficulty in becoming known. Ignannce of ch: public. Value 

of exhibitt. The peculiar helplmnen of the artiR. 

Bad work for the poor. 



\LMOST every woman knows a 
little drawing and painting. 
But very few know enough to 
entitle them to ask the public 
to buy their handiwork. 

You perhaps have some very 
good pictures. That may be, but you have no 
name, so no one will buy them ; purchasers would 
much rather have a copy of some old Master. 
You have only begun to sell your wares and it 
takes years of patient study to achieve success. 
You arc looking for money, now, so turn your 
talent for original design to drawing for the press. 
For example, one clever girl went to the Horse 
Show and sketched a dozen of the most striking 
gowns, and took them to a paper that used such 
things. They were accepted, and she now never 
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makes less than $50 a week. Other young 
women make fashion designs and sell them for $1 
to $2 a drawing. 

All the catalogues for the dry-goods stores 
must be made by somebody. Why not try 
your skill at making some of the fashion plates? 
There is a very pretty picture that perhaps will 
please one of the magazines as a cover. Some- 
body makes their covers — if you make what they 
want they will buy of you. 

Go to the art stores and see what is selling. 
You will get many ideas for hand-decorated 
dinner cards and favors. 

Why not exhibit some of your work in a 
friend's parlor at an afternoon tea? A little 
woman did that in the Sunshine rooms and thus 
made a good start. One lady liked the idea of 
having her little girl's face painted on a pillow 
cushion top. Another ordered a piece of tapestry 
with a scene of her girlhood's home painted on 
it as a background for her cozy corner. A 
third lady said, " paint a square for framing." 
She gave her own photograph to be reproduced 
on the tapestry and the picture was to be 
placed in her husband's study as a Christmas 
present. 

Many of the best book covers for the leading 
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publishing houses have been designed by women. 
Some houses pay $25 for a book cover, but the 
average price is $15. 

The woman art student generally covets the 
career of a designer. Perhaps you have carried 
your study far enough to attempt to design wall 
paper and textiles. A young woman in New ■ 
Jersey told me that she had reached the height 
of demanding $25 for every design she made. I 
was wearing a silk kimono and asked what she 
thought the designer had received for the crazy 
figures he had spread all over the goods. She 
smiled and replied: That is a most intricate 
design, because, you see — and she explained many 
things that were all Greek to me and then ended 
with the astonishing statement that she had 
worked two days on it and received $30 for that 
very design. 

There is another little woman working eight 
hours a day meaning to earn her living in 
designing tiles; nothing else. There is work for 
a good designer in the carpet factories and the 
silk mills. Designers are wanted for pyrography, 
leather goods, in pattern departments for lawns, 
printed goods, challies, and oilcloths, table linen 
and towels. The wages range from $8 a week 
to $35, which is the high-water mark. Piece- 
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work pays when the designer has made a name. 
She then charges her own price. 

Engraving and illustrating houses give $9 a 
week for the first year's work. Much of the 
work IS making jewelry catalogues. Nearly 
every large firm issues a catalogue, hence there is 
an unlimited field of work for women in this 
line. 

Retouching photographs is another field not as 
yet crowded, therefore it pays well. 

CHINA PAINTING 

The charms of mineral painting are many, 
but success for the keramist is most difficult to 
attain. Mrs. Fanny Rowell, one of the editors 
of the Art Interchange, says it is not an easy 
method of getting rich, and advises women not to 
take it up solely with the object of making money. 
In china painting one works and waits a little 
longer than in other pursuits, and even if suc- 
cessful, the worker does not make quite so much 
money as workers in other lines of art do. Not 
until you have painted something worth looking 
at must you think of branching out to make 
your own way. 

Paint what is beautiful and useful and some- 
one will surely want it. To be a successful 
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artist your work must be recognized by artists. 
The public does not always know real merit, but 
if your work is seen exhibited where it is under- 
stood that only excellent pieces are shown, just 
the being included there puts a value on your 
signature on any piece of china. 

Until you can command and get the true value 
for your work do not depend on your sales, but 
teach. In all parts of the country girls are 
supporting themselves by teaching the art and 
hundreds of them flock to large cities for further 
instruction. Go into the small towns in the 
summer time and open schools and classes in 
keramics and ever keep in mind that the great 
desire for success will help to bring it about. 

SCULPTURE 

Since seven years* study is the minimum neces- 
sary to the making of a sculptor, this does not 
seem to be a line of work to be followed by a 
woman who is stranded. Yet sculptors are em- 
ployed in many branches of manufacture. 
Should you be capable and only lack the chance 
to work, apply to architects for the stone decora- 
tion of the fagades of houses. Go to the silver- 
smiths and oifer to design for them anything in 
their line, forks and spoons, loving cups, etc. 
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Then there is monumental work, the making 
of new medals, and new ideas for jewelry. 

Such work is not after your heart's desire, but 
it is so difHcult to get a footing in sculpture that 
it is wise to take anything to get a start. Manu- 
facturers are slow to accept work from artists 
who have yet to make a name. You must work 
up ; so be content to begin at the bottom. 

Portrait and miniature painting are the worst 
things in the world to interest yourself in if you 
are " hard up." Almost daily I hear of some 
artist doing away with herself or starving because 
her work is not appreciated. If you can afford 
to wait for orders and take your time filling 
them, you are not in need of money, so you don't 
belong to the every-day working class. Yet 
should you be a good artist and still find yourself 
without resources, don't be ashamed to say so. 
Take your work, show it, and make a general 
canvass among your friends, asking for orders. 
Apply to the photographers and art stores; en- 
large your acquaintance and canvass, canvass, 
canvass. Of all the helpless women who have 
come to me for aid artists are the most helpless. 
It seems that the very temperament that makes 
them capable of doing artistic work forbids in 
every way their trying to sell their goods. They 
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cringe at the very thought of facing the world 
and asking it to buy. 

My advice is, unless you see your way clear 
to mastering your art without troubling yourself 
about pecuniary aid, don't begin it. There are 
some professions one should never enter unless 
money is plentiful — portrait painting is one of 
them. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE U 



TELEGRAPHY 



A work for the young. Too difficult to be tried merely as an 

experiment. The rate of wages. No recompense 

while learning. Suggestions for success. 




f=^HOUSANDS of women find a 
regular livelihood as telegraph 
operators. The work is not so 
trying, nor are the hours so 
long as those of the telephone 
operator. The pay is rather bet- 
ter. A dozen years ago it was much better, but 
the number of telephone jobs has grown so much 
more rapidly than the number of telegraphers* 
places that the law of supply and demand has 
established almost an equality of compensation. 
It requires at least a year of study and hard ap- 
plication to be a telegrapher, and it is not possible 
to make money while you are learning. Teleg- 
raphy, like several other occupations I have 
treated of in this book, is for the young. Old 
ears do not fit themselves to new sounds. 

336 
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The dot-and-dash system of Morse makes a 
language. You must understand that language 
to begin with. In the large cities there are 
schools where it can be learned. But I have 
known cases where without any attendance at 
school It has been well enough acquired to give 
the learner a show for employment. You can 
buy for about $5 an apparatus by means of which, 
with a battery, you can establish telegraph con- 
nection between two rooms of one house, or 
between two neighboring houses. A simple 
clicker is of course much cheaper, but it isn't of 
great practical value. Find a friend who would 
like to learn, too, and set up your little private 
telegraph connection. In some of the dic- 
tionaries and in most of the cyclopedias you will 
find the code by letters. Experience will do the 
rest. It may be necessary to linger around the 
local telegraph ofHce to find out by ear what the 
customary intervals are. If you have any ac- 
quaintance who is a telegrapher the problem will 
be made much simpler. When you think you 
are expert enough to do real work, go to the 
nearest city and file your application for em- 
ployment with the manager of the Western 
Union or Postal office there, oifering to submit 
to any tests he may impose. If he says, as he is 
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almost sure to say, " There is no place vacant 
here," just request him to take your address and 
send for you when there is a vacancy. If there 
are several cities within easy reach of where you 
live, so much the better. Go to all the offices 
and make the same plea. It is of no service, as 
a rule, to apply at a country office, as at most of 
these only one person is employed as an operator, 
and is appointed from a larger office of the same 
company. 

WAGES 

It should be borne in mind, both before and 
after you get a job, that there are in effect only 
two employers of the telegrapher's talent; two 
great companies which spread their rival net- 
works of wires over the United States. The 
exceptions, the additional fields of occupation, I 
will note later. The wages are from $8 to $25 
>a week. The hours differ according to the loca- 
tion. In a city office eight hours are all that will 
be expected as a rule. But there the work will 
be almost continuous. In a country office you 
may have to be on hand from 8 A. M. till 9 p. m., 
with absences for your meals, though you may 
not average more than twenty messages a day. 

The higher wages, here as elsewhere, are won 
by rapidity, accuracy and reliability. Teleg- 
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raphy has almost as many degrees as the Masonic 
Order. Press sending and receiving is about 
the highest degree, and is best paid. In this 
rapidity is invaluable, but special knowledge of 
the Phillips and other codes for quick work re- 
quires long study, even for a girl who knows her 
Morse alphabet perfectly and has mastered the 
abbreviations of general work. There are few 
women who are employed as press receivers. 
The strain is so great that even when they can 
do it well, women break down under it. 

Railroads employ telegraphers, direct ; but as a 
rule only on the recommendation of a telegraph 
company. The same thing may be said of 
brokers' offices and of newspaper offices. The 
advantage of a place in a broker's office is the 
shorter hours. Most railroad telegraphers are 
men. 

There is no field where the influence of 
woman's entrance as a wage-earning factor has 
done so much to reduce wages as in this one. 
A concrete example is that of a man who was 
getting $120 a month before women invaded the 
field. After they came in he was cut to $100 
and then to $80. He fell in love with a girl 
operator and married her, but by common con- 
sent she kept her job. He was shortly after- 
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ward reduced to $60. She was getting $40. 
The two of them, sacrificing all of their normal 
home life, are still at work, making $20 a month 
less than the man alone would be earning if 
women had not come into competition with him. 
I am not going to philosophize on this. It will 
oifer some suggestions to the mind of any think- 
ing woman. The chief reason why the com- 
panies encourage women is that strikes are less 
to be feared from them. It was a great historic 
strike of the Western Union male operators that 
gave women their great opportunity with that 
corporation. 

RULES MUST BE OBEYED 

As a telegraph operator you will meet with 
rules that must be obeyed. You will have to be 
on time. You will have to keep your records 
as directed. You will, if alone in a small office, 
be responsible for having the place kept clean 
and presentable to the public. You will have to 
be polite to everybody, and one " snappy " word 
reported at headquarters may lose you your place, 
even without your knowing why you lost it. It 
will be wise for you not to let any person send- 
ing a message go out until you have read aloud 
what he or she has written, and you will soon 
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learn to insist on the sender's address, as an as- 
sistance in correcting any difficulty that may 
arise. In receiving you will try to write legibly, 
to capitalize properly, and to avoid the absurdity 
of recording words not in the English language, 
even if you have to bother the sender to repeat. 
It is bad spelling and bad capitalization that are 
the chief faults of woman telegraphers. The 
employers know this, and wages are rated ac- 
cordingly. 

Speaking generally, it will be well for a young 
woman to take up telegraphy, if, barring matri- 
mony, she means to give her life to it; but not 
otherwnse. It takes too much initial effort to be 
tried as a mere experiment. 
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KEEPING BOARDERS 

Why 10 many women fiul. No buxying or subordinadog one's wlf. 
The make-beUeve kind of home-maker. Some of 
the things that alwayi please. 

^ r'N a city or in a large village many 
m^ 1 a woman is confronted with these 

■^ I k conditions: she has a good-sized 
jfc J ^ house, entirely furnished,* on her 
^fr ^H^ hands; filled, it may be, with as- 
sociations dear to her; and yet in 
her mind's eye she can see the time when all will 
be taken away from her by the expenses of living, 
or the paying of taxes, or the interest on some 
luckless mortgage ; or by all three, unless someway 
can be found to bring in money. She turns, of 
course, to the keeping of boarders. It seems to 
demand little or no special knowledge which any 
home-maker has not acquired as a matter of 
course. It involves for her only unimportant 
additional investment for table linen, extra wash- 
stands, one or two more beds, and perhaps some 
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china and silverware. If she is sensible as well 
as confident it may be that she has chosen the 
right course. 

The keeper of a good boarding house ought to 
be proud of herself and proud of her work. She 
o£Fers to her patrons a hearthstone not their own 
before which they can imagine themselves at 
home ; a table at which they can make themselves, 
if they will, members of one big family ; and the 
temporary use of her household gods is some- 
thing they ought to appreciate. Her influence 
for good on young men and young women who 
come under her rooftree must be unobtrusive, but 
it will be real if she is the right sort of a woman. 
She is not burying or subordinating herself. She 
is assuming and holding an entirely dignified 
place in the world. 

However, the successful keeper of a boarding 
house must combine the functions of a good stage 
manager behind the scenes and those of a good 
treasurer at the box office. It is hard to say 
which is the more important. If either is lack- 
ing her career will be one-sided, her life will be 
one of discomfort, and her success will be partial 
and imperfect. 

As stage manager she will have to deal with 
properties, scenic effects and servants — the ac- 
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tors and actresses of her little drama. Servants 
must be handled with tact and firmness. The 
cook has the star part; but the waitresses and 
the upstairs girl are not unimportant personages. 
A woman who really knows how to do anything 
or everything herself may fail from being too 
exacting. One who does not know is likely to 
fail anyhow. The properties mean much. One 
service of butter that is not quite right will be 
talked of for a month; though it may have been 
offered by inadvertence, through the fault of the 
grocer, and without any deep purpose of economy. 
The meats must be good and well cooked. A 
little originality in desserts is a great help. It 
is wise not to be too ambitious about the number 
of dinner courses. People will be better satis- 
fied with soup, meat, dessert and coffee, if all 
are just what they should be, than with half a 
dozen courses sloppily served and badly cooked. 
Coffee, by the way, is worth special attention. 
Good coffee covers a multitude of sins. Find 
out how coffee should be bought and how it 
should be made, before you begin to keep a board- 
ing house. 

ONE GOOD RULE 

One general rule may be laid down: do your 
catering yourself. Let no hired person have 
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anything to say about what shall be bought or 
accepted from butcher or grocer. If you will 
take the trouble to go to market instead of let- 
ting the boys take your orders, you will get the 
best that is to be had, especially in the line of 
greengroceries, and meats, without paying an 
extra price. Of course, when it comes to what 
are known in the trade as package goods, cereals, 
soaps, baking powders, and spices, it does not 
matter whether you go yourself or not. You get 
the same stuff under the seal of the same maker. 
But green corn, green peas, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
radishes, cresses, lettuce, and even potatoes can 
be best bought after seeing them. The same is 
true of berries and small fruits. And it may 
be noted also that in going to the market per- 
sonally you will get the season's hints on what 
makes variety on the table. That also is im- 
portant. But the element of economy alone 
would justify the habit. A quietly subsidized 
cook will take and prepare and put on the table 
what may lose you more than one good boarder, 
because her interest is in not making trouble for 
the butcher or the grocer. 

I spoke of scenic effects as distinct from 
properties. By effects I mean what are intended 
to impress the eye and through the eye the 
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mind of the person who sleeps in your bedroom 
and sits at your table. Cleanliness is a part, a 
most significant part of scenic effect. Clean 
towels, clean sheets, clean pillow cases, clean 
tablecloths, clean napkins, and clean-looking 
waitresses are essential. Neatness and cleverness 
in room decoration and table decoration are not 
to be despised. And with regard to food, it 
may be said that real cleanliness in the kitchen 
is your only salvation. The make-believe kind 
that seeks only effect is sure to give itself away, as 
the saying goes, with most disastrous results. 

Confidence on the part of the boarder in what 
you place before him is what you must establish. 
It is not hard. He wants to be pleased; he 
wants to feel that your food can be depended on. 
If you can make him feel that, even the prunes 
and the corned-beef hash will have an interest ' 
of their own. 

BUSINESS DEALINGS 

The box office duties remain to be considered. 
You will have business dealings as a seller, with 
your patrons, men and women. You must fix 
your rates so that you can compete fairly with 
others in the business, you must adhere to them 
rigidly, and you must insist on prompt payments. 
Yet the same courtesy that you expect frcMn your 
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grocer or butcher, the same deference, you must 
extend to the buyer of what you have to sell. 
And the time will come when you will exercise 
your judgment of human nature, and extend 
credit to the young woman who has had a fit of 
sickness or the young man who is temporarily out 
of a job, without losing anything by the pro- 
ceeding. Most rules have their exceptions* In 
spite of the humorists, however, I think many 
more boarding house keepers err on the side of 
leniency than on the side of harshness, in the 
matter of collecting what is due them. The 
rule is that anyone who does not pay regularly 
at the end of the week is a subject for immediate 
investigation. 

If you would have peace in your place don't 
gossip yourself, and don't encourage gossiping. 
Neither encourage nor discourage matchmaking, 
of which you are bound to see something if you 
have both young men and young women in your 
house. If you have children keep them out of 
sight as much as possible. They may be the 
best children in the world ; but they are likely to 
make trouble. If you have earnestness and force 
of character you may make a good living as a 
boarding house keeper. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PROFESSIONS 

Agents of all kinds. Women doctors. On the stage. House 
decorators. Musicians, artists, and deaconesses. 

XJ 

HE press agent's calling is an 
ancient one for man, 'but of late 
woman has entered the field and 
in some cases is making a good 
comfortable living out of it. 
One large corporation pays its 
man press representative a salary of $8,000 a year. 
His business is to see that the news of the 
affairs of the concern reaches the public in such 
form as to increase its business. I don't 
know of a woman getting anything like this 
amount, but I do not know why she should 
not. 

The politician has his agent in order that his 
views may be given correctly to the eager ear 
of the public. He pays all kind of prices for 
this service. The theatrical agent receives from 
$25 to $125 a week. Here we occasionally find 
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a woman doing the work. One in Brooklyn I 
know personally. 

As society press agent a woman is better than 
a man as a general thing. Her business is to 
see that her employer avoids or receives publicity 
as she may wish. Giving out the lists of guests 
at great functions, furnishing descriptions of 
gowns and all other details that so greatly 
interest the public is all attended to by the one 
person. She thus relieves all others concerned 
and the news is at the same time correct and 
therefore satisfactory. 

One of the first officers to be appointed now- 
adays at all important conventions and similar 
gatherings is the " chairman of the press." T^he 
young woman so selected collects all data, puts 
it in proper shape and sends or takes it to the 
newspapers for publication. 

Weddings are always reported. When a 
woman press agent sees the announcement of a 
coming marriage she calls and proposes to 
attend to the giving out of the news. 

One man paid $500 to the agent who handled 
the press notices for the wedding of his daughter 
to an English nobleman. All agents can't ex- 
pect such luck often, but there are weddings 
every day and someone gives the news for 
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publication, and she generally gets paid for 
doing so. 

The sununer hotel press agent is sometimes 
paid by the hotel manager. Often she is also 
a reporter paid by the paper that wants the news. 
I have known cases where the agent was paid by 
both. The salary ranges frcmi board expenses 
only, to $30 and $40 a weeL 

MEDICINE 

It is no new thing now to find women doctors 
making a success in life. The practice of med- 
icine is most fitting and suitable to them. 

There is no room here for the history of the 
struggle of women for medical education ; though 
it met with many reverses, it has been a history 
of progress. Forty years ago there were no 
schools of medicine willing to train women. Now 
universities have thrown their medical degrees 
open to women, and schools of medicine for 
women only are to be found in almost all of the 
great cities. 

The yearly incomes of women doctors in pri- 
vate practice of course widely differ. It is im- 
possible to give even an average. Some women 
doctors connect themselves with the staff of local 
hospitals; others set up in business for themselves 
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and do quite as well. There is some prejudice 
always to overcome. A woman should not at- 
tempt to put up her sign in a strange place 
unless she can afford to take a good house in a 
good neighborhood and dress well. The next 
thing to do is to go out just as much as possible 
and meet people. Few persons will send for a 
woman doctor they do not know. Become a fa- 
vorite socially, then in time an opportunity will 
be afforded to do professiorial work. Success 
comes much slower to a woman than to a man 
in the practice of medicine, merely because " we 
are not so used to women doctors." Women 
should keep in touch as much as possible with 
practitioners of their own sex, and they must not 
allow themselves to be isolated professionally, 
under any circumstances. 

Many women are earning a living by lectur- 
ing on first aid to the injured and acting as hos- 
pital surgeons. The one surgeon who has tried 
this in New York has made a success. 

WOMEN SECRETARIES 

I have often noticed that when a woman finds 
herself thrown upon her own resources her first 
impulse is to apply for a position as secretary to 
someone. This, too, when she has not the first 
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qualification for filling such an office. She thinks, 
however, that it will not hurt her socially to take 
such a position. She never stops to think whether 
she is capable of doing the work. To be a suc- 
cess it is absolutely necessary to be a stenographer 
and typewriter; also to write a good longhand. 
Naturally, one cannot take care of a large cor- 
respondence without having a good general edu- 
cation, and it is not bad to be able to speak two 
or three foreign languages and to have seen some- 
thing of the xt-orld. 

Women secretaries are often preferred, even by 
men, because they throw themselves with greater 
enthusiasm into the work than the average man; 
they can be depended upon and are not open to 
the temptations that beset young men; they are 
usually on time and are more conscientious in 
their work. 

Men in political positions employ secretaries. So 
do heads of large corporations; clergymen often 
have this luxury, as do also women of wealth. 

Positions of this kind are usually secured 
through personal friends, and when such work 
is obtained by a woman she should add continu- 
ally to her store of knowledge and thus make her 
services more valuable. 

Clerical positions of this kind seldom carry 
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large salaries, but they often offer openings for 
other work. The salary of a first-class secretary 
is from $8 to $20 a week. 

THE STAGE 

One of the best actresses on the stage, and one 
of the oldest living to-day, advises a young girl 
who wants to get into the dramatic profession, 
if the work is entirely new to her, to attend a 
preparatory school, and she suggests that no girl 
take even this first step unless she has shown 
decided talent for acting. She says it is not a 
bad idea to join a good stock company, for there 
is nothing so advancing as actual experience ob- 
tained before the public, where the performances 
are by professionals as " business in hand." It 
is difficult to get into a good stock company. Be 
introduced to the manager, or ask for an inter- 
view. Keep asking until you get it. Sometimes 
you will have a trial, sometimes you will not. 
The salary will be small to begin with, but the 
student will make much of it. She can gain an 
enormous amount of experience by observing how 
others treat their parts. 

Each manager has his own rules as to salaries. 
From playing for experience alone the money 
received runs into thousands, as all know. 
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"To win fame," says Mrs. W. G. Jones, of 
New York, " requires much magnetism. Because 
of the lack of magnetism many good scholars 
fail, while a little girl who knows little besides 
her role, may carry her audience by storm, simply 
because of her personal magnetism." 

Another professional in this art declares that 
voice and physical ability to express a variety of 
emotions, nervous force, imaginative faculty, 
dramatic training, as well as training in elocu- 
tion and carriage, are necessary qualifications for 
an actress. 

To secure work in this line apply to a theatre 
manager. Call on the theatrical agents. Take 
with you a personal introduction, if possible, but 
it is not necessary. 

A very small percentage of those who aspire 
to the stage become first-class actresses, and the 
profession is overcrowded with mediocre ones. 
The earlier one begins her career in this profes- 
sion the better. Often experience supplies the 
place of natural talent, and the later a woman 
takes up this work as a profession the more nat- 
ural talent she must have to succeed. * 

ARCHITECTURE 

To be an architect, of course it is necessary 
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to attend some kind of an architectural schooL 
In some of the Christian Associations an ele^ 
mentary course can be obtained free. From these 
classes pupils can go to schools of applied design 
that are now open to women. In order to make 
original designs one must know what has been 
made in the past; consequently, an idea of his- 
torical ornament is necessary. If a woman 
simply enters an architect's office and turns out 
to be a good tracer, there is some danger of her 
remaining in that position and never progressing 
further; but if she has had a training first, an 
architect's office is a step ahead. The student 
will work continually and advance gradually. 
$300 will pay tuition for a year in a first-class 
school, and there is an unlimited field for women 
in this profession, especially in planning for 
dwellings. Men acknowledge this. 

Miss Alice J. Hands, an architect of renown, 
says that after a woman has secured technical 
training, there is no opening wedge to the money- 
making world like becoming identified with some 
well-established firm of architects. 

For compensation an architect usually receives 
for services for designs and superintendence of 
construction 5 per cent, of the cost of the build- 
ing. This rate varies sometimes, reaching as high 
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as lo per cent. Clerks and draughtsmen receive 
about $15 a week, while a chief draughtsman will 
get from $30 to $50 a week. If a woman 
wants to learn this business, and there are no 
schools near her, the best way would be for her 
to apply to some architect to take her into his 
office. 

One branch of this work is color and perspec- 
tive drawing. Some women work at this and 
charge by the piece. 

It is well, when one is far enough advanced, to 
enter the competitions that are offered for plans 
for public buildings. There are no rules exclud- 
ing women from this work, and if they have the 
qualification for it and business capacity, there 
is nothing to stop them. This business is com- 
paratively new to women, but there is no branch 
of it that they are not capable of acquiring. 

HOME DECORATION 

There is a wide field for women in home dec- 
oration. If women were competent in it all the 
large firms would prefer them to men. Artistic 
sense and a good fund of originality are the re- 
quirements, combined with experience only ob- 
tained by an apprenticeship. Salaries range from 
$5 a week to $2,000 a year. 
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Without doubt, decorating is a business for 
which women are peculiarly adapted, and we will 
in future see many of them engaged in it. One 
so employed can hardly have too many strings 
to her bow. Among the best of these are good 
social connection and capital. Without practical 
experience, however, without having lived in the 
atmosphere of house decorating, do not attempt 
to open a business of your own, unless you feel 
competent to take a house and decorate it ; unless 
you are filled with enthusiasm in the work, there 
is something lacking and you will not succeed. 
You must be full of business detail, possess an 
artistic temperament, and have original ideas. 
You must know at a glance what kind of paper 
to order, what kind of carpets to select. Begin 
with small orders; spare no trouble, and before 
you know it you will have worked up to taking 
a whole house for decoration. 

A woman decorator ought to make as much as 
a man decorator, if she is businesslike and punc- 
tual, and turns out good work. 

There is another branch of the work which 
is called house renovation. It involves a great 
deal of alteration and taking down as well as 
putting up and making new. You must know 
where to get a scrub-woman, where to find elec- 
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trie fittings, just where to purchase the cushion 
covers, curtain rings — in fact, everything re- 
quired of a household mover. Often redecorat- 
ing means simply cleaning and brightening, the 
putting up of wall china, the building of book- 
cases, and the replacing of books. You should 
have a little army of people at your command, 
and everything should go on like clockwork. 
In doing this work charge by the day or the job. 

I know of one well-known house decorating 
concern owned and managed by a woman who 
herself designs the drawings. From house dec- 
orating a woman is often led into branch work, 
such as table decoration for dinners and banquets; 
such commissions generally come from a florist, 
and the learner must have natural taste and 
aptitude. 

TELEPHONE GIRLS 

The hours of a telephone girl are irregular. 
The steel band worn on the head makes the work 
trying and the nervous tension is such that al- 
though the hours are growing shorter many em- 
ployees break down after being a number of 
months in service. There are many applicants, 
because the duties are easily learned. Many of 
the girls begin with $3 a week. Their wages 
are increased to as high as $15. She who 
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receives the $15 has risen to the position of su- 
pervisor, and will have in her charge a large 
force of workers. A superintendent has given 
me the following information: 

Out of every i,5CX) youiig women earning a 
living, one is a telephone girl, but as the service 
increases the proportion of workers is gradually 
going up. It was found out in the early days 
of the industry that women and girls were par- 
ticularly fitted for it. 

You apply for a position and are " taken on.** 
That your work may be light in the beginning 
you are appointed to the night force. Your pay 
begins from the time you start to learn the busi- 
ness. The pay is increased as the applicant is 
advanced in position. When I say the work is 
not hard, I mean not arduous. Every girl thinks 
she can be a telephone girl, but every superin- 
tendent does not agree with her. If she is not 
in the right place her promotion never comes. 
Promotions are made from the ranks of the reg- 
ular operator throu^ the grade of senior oper- 
ator to supervisor. 

From a ni^t operator she become a day oper- 
ator, an expert subscriber operator, a trunk 
operator, a senior operator, a supervisor, an as- 
sistant chief operator, then the chief operator, 
who is the executive officer of the exchange. 

The hours of duty are from 8 to 6 for the day 
force, and from 6 to 8 o'clock for the night force. 

In every city and in almost every little town 
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there are telephone exchanges and most of the 
work in them is done by women and girls. 

RENTING FURNISHED ROOMS 

An energetic little woman no bigger than a 
child of twelve is doing a rushing business in this 
great city by taking a house and furnishing it on 
the installment plan. She got a house on Thirty- 
fourth Street, not far from the great Waldorf- 
Astoria. She had in all $300. She haunted auc- 
tions until she had used up most of her money, 
then bought on the installment plan. It was a 
venture, but with one month's rent paid she 
started in. She filled her house at first with 
transients from the hotels. She left her business 
card with the clerk at every hotel near, and 
then personally called at every house, saying she 
could take roomers, and advertised in the daily 
papers. She now has three houses. In one there 
is a restaurant ; in the other two houses breakfast 
is served to order. She makes the venture more 
successful by trying to supply the needs of per- 
sons in ways that the average lodging house 
keeper ignores. 

For example, Mrs. Brown lives in the country 
and she wants to know of some place where she 
can stay overnight if her shopping keeps her late. 
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She IS cared for here just as if she were at 
home. 

Another woman wants to take a run into the 
city, but is timid. She is perfectly willing to pay 
someone to meet her, to show her about through 
the shops, to go to the theater with her, perhaps 
drive though the park. Here she gets all this 
attention and is charged for it accordingly. 

One wcmian tells another when she finds out 
a good thing like this. Now, a woman who does 
not want to impose on a friend every time she 
goes into the city on business knows well that 
she will be cared for here even on short notice, 
for if the house should be full, the obliging land- 
lady, who has an eye to business, has a list of 
places near, where she can rent a room for the 
night. Her hobby is never to disappoint a 
patron. 

A CALL FOR GUIDES 

It is odd how she secured the first guide for 
her first case of " Please meet me at the depot." 
She had a student rooming in one of the houses, 
and she suggested that study be put aside for the 
day to play chaperon and guide instead. Later 
a business arrangement was made with three dif- 
ferent students, each taking turn. The students 
received the full pay asked, the landlady consid- 
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ering the accommodation to her sufficient pay, 
as she made on the lodging and had the feeling 
of having done a good turn at the same time.. 

There is a money-making business to be built 
up as either guide or chaperon. Like everything 
else it takes time to advertise and become known. 
Have an office with a telephone. Be lavish with 
advertising cards in depots, stores, hotels, etc. Be 
pleasant and take kindly to answering questions, 
and especially be generous with information. 
How often I would have been saved walking 
blocks and blocks had the " someone " who di- 
rected me been a little less rude in manner and 
more particular in his reply to my inquiry. 

WINDOW DRESSING 

In hundreds of small stores in city as well as 
country there is some wcmian clerk who has made 
herself invaluable by being a clever window 
dresser. Of course, window dressing for the 
great stores is an art by itself, chiefly followed 
by men who make it an exclusive occupation. 
There is no reason why they should be free from 
women's c(mipetition. There is little about win- 
dow dressing that is not as easy to a woman as to 
a man; and there are many reasons why women 
ought to succeed better. In the £rst place, store 
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windows are dressed chiefly for the pleasing of 
women's eyes. In the second place, women have 
more artistic sense in the display of goods than 
men. Where prices are shown at all, women are 
sure to place them so that they can be easily seen. 
They realize what the importance of prices is. 
They are shoppers themselves. 

There is no store, not even a shoestorc or a 
bookstore, that cannot be made to furnish an at- 
tractive window display. In the holiday season 
Christmas greens are used as a matter of course 
for embellishment. When Independence Day 
rolls around flags are freely displayed. When- 
ever any city is deeply interested in any local 
demonstration or celebration the store windows 
must respond to that interest. Live animals will 
always attract attention. An automaton may 
be made catchy. Nothing that will fix the eye 
of the pedestrian is to be thrown aside without 
consideration. 

The work of the window dresser must be done 
after store hours, and is often done in the small 
hours of the morning, so that evening crowds, 
even after the place is closed, may not look at 
drawn curtains. A woman who is really adapted 
to the work ought to make from $10 to $40 a 
week at it. To get the latter figure she would 
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have to first impress some big store's management 
with a sense of her usefulness. In some villages 
it would be possible, by devoting one's self to it, to 
make small sums each week from each of several 
different stores, and thus eke out a pretty fair 
income in the aggregate. 

WOMEN MISSIONARIES 

You need not be a member of any learned 
profession to be a missionary. Many women arc 
earning their way in the missionary field and 
giving most valuable service. If you know any- 
thing about medicine, speak several languages, 
are a Bible student, and have happened to study 
" first aid to the injured," then you go to your 
work much better equipped than most of those 
who will accompany you. There are a few — I 
hope only a very few — ^who have no family ties 
and are not only willing but anxious to take up 
this kind of duty. Apply at the Missionary 
societies, the Churches and Charity associations. 
You may be asked to go to China. You may be 
assigned to look out for the distressed in the 
slums of your own city. You may have the good 
fortune to be made a " deaconess " and assigned 
to a railroad station in your own town. Of all 
the missionary work outlined before you this is 
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the newest " good work " taken up by the Mis- 
sionary societies and Churches. 

The deaconess you find at the railway station, 
boat landing or wharf is a daily comfort to the 
rich as well as the poor. 

I experienced the full benefit of her services 
once when landing in a strange city at a late hour 
not knowing which way to turn or what to do. 
The sweetest-faced woman in the world came 
up to me and said : " If you are alone can I not be 
of service to you? I am a deaconess stationed 
here regularly." 

Why, it seemed as if she was there especially 
to meet and care for me, and I blessed the society 
that had opened this new line of work for women ; 
delightful it must be for her to always have her 
services so joyfully received; and deli^tful I 
know it is to the world that meets her. 

ADVERTISEMENT WRITING 

Advertisement writing, like window dressing, 
is an occupation available for women because its 
end and aim is to appeal to the feminine eye and 
the feminine mind. Nine-tenths of the things 
advertised in the United States are things which 
are bought only by women. Of the remaining 
tenth a great part are bought under women's 
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influence. Even the advertisement intended to 
sell men's clothing is a bad one if it does not 
catch the eyes of wives and mothers. 

Several women have made for themselves good 
positions designing advertisements for the general 
field; for those concerns that try to cover the 
whole country with their trade announcements 
simply to make purchasers demand their prod- 
ucts from the grocer, the druggist, or the dry- 
goods dealer with whom they trade. In this 
words and pictures usually go together, each re- 
enforcing the other. It is the idea that counts, 
striking the fancy of the reader and making an 
impression that cannot be effaced. Look at your 
favorite magazine and you may find a hundred 
pages of this matter speaking in trumpet tones 
for perhaps several hundred articles that people 
are trying to sell. In very few cases is any 
address mentioned. A high price is paid for the 
space, often $250 or $3CX) a page. One great 
publication for women that has a million cir- 
culation gets not less than $4,000 a page for a 
single insertion. One inch (14 agate lines) of 
single-column measurement costs the advertiser 
$70. I call attention to these figures just to 
impress on your mind that ideas have cash 
value. You can see without difficulty that a 
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striking idea using a quarter of a page might 
make a deeper impression on you than a weakly 
worded advertisement covering a full page. If 
you can offer anything novel and " convincing," 
as the expression goes among advertising men, 
you will find a purchaser. 

In nearly every case the advertising manage- 
ment of any big concern is in the hands of honest 
men; and you can safely mail to the manager 
any idea you have, inclosing stamps for return, 
with the certainty of getting it back or being paid 
fairly for it. If the idea is not good for the sale 
of soap, or tooth powder, it may be adaptable for 
sugar-cured hams or cereals. Try it over and 
over again till you sell it. 

I know of a number of women who have made 
a hit writing advertisements for department 
stores, which is an altogether different thing, 
because such advertisements must be largely made 
up of price lists, the " eye-catching " element 
being merely incidental. A woman may have 
regular employment at this, however, and be- 
ginning at $10 a week she should, if efficient, run 
up as high as $50. To do this, however, she will 
have to display executive ability as well as clever- 
ness in advertisement writing. 
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j=^HERE'S an old saying that the 
last Friday of one month forms 
an index to the weather of the 
next. What we do not know 
about the " Wcwnan of the 
X^ Twentieth Century " would fill 
a royal quarto volume bound in calf. She will 
be the creature of social and economic conditions, 
just like the woman of the tenth or nineteenth 
century. If we knew what these conditions 
would be, we might guess about the woman. We 
do not know, and we cannot find out. 

The present is a transitional stage. Trusts 
are in the air. Who knows but that a Woman 
Trust may be the next thing on the carpet? In 
that case the Woman of the Twentieth Century 
will not be satisfied to get equal wages with man 
for the same work ; she will demand more. 
The future is all a matter of conjecture. 

a68 
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Socialism would mean the high-water mark for 
woman. Anarchy would mean her low-water 
mark. Present industrial conditions are not too 
hopeful for her. Nevertheless she has accom- 
plished much in spite of these conditions, and 
what she has done is an index of what she will 
do, if the operation of existing influences is not 
interrupted. 

Woman is furnishing more than half of our 
magazine fiction, perhaps because her imagina- 
tion is more active than man's; perhaps because 
most of the magazine readers are women, and 
she caters to their limitations more accurately 
than man can. She is doing more than half 
of the retail selling of goods. She is fast 
monopolizing teaching, except in collegiate 
branches, for both sexes. She is becoming a real 
influence in the world of medicine, and is in- 
vading other professions very freely. She rivals 
the deft Chinaman in laundry work; she fills up 
the factories where shirt waists and collars and 
cuffs are made; she makes all the feather work 
and artificial flower work turned out in America; 
and in stenography she has almost driven the 
man from the field. 

From Mrs. Helen Hall, who helps to block up 
crowded Park Row selling newspapers, to Mrs. 
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Marie N. Buckman of Boston, Secretary of the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund, who is called the 
Amelia Edwards of America, there is a wide 
range of queer occupations in which the woman 
of this century has made a living or accumulated 
wealth. Mrs. Mary Shannon is a section boss on 
the Erie Railroad — took her husband's position 
when he died, and has filled it well. Mrs. Mary 
E. Cutler is a rich farmer at HoUiston, Mass. 
Her fortune sprang from the purchase of isixty 
acres of land for $350, and the place now has a 
wide reputation as " Winthrop Gardens." 

A Hindoo woman is striving to establish a cult 
in Chicago. Whether she finds it profitable or 
not, I don't know. Mrs. Esther Goldsmith 
writes fire insurance policies in St. Louis. Miss 
Henrietta N. Rowe runs a hunting camp at 
Moosehead Lake, Me., in season, and sometimes 
teaches cooking at Mt. Holyoke the rest of the 
year. Among the Nimrods who patronize her 
plant in the woods no unusual mortality is 
recorded. Mrs. Ida Freligh, a normal school 
graduate, is a tugboat owner and manager. She 
is doing well. Mrs. Emily Beach teaches horse- 
back riding to young women in this city. Dur- 
ing the summer she gives similar instruction at 
Saratoga. 
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I have never found out the real name of the 
Hester Street woman who is known as " Old 
Sal/' and has saved about $5,000 in the strange 
business of matching buttons. Over the door of 
her place is the sign : " Any Button Matched 
Inside, i ct. to 5 cents.** She gets her buttons 
from dressmakers. You know dressmakers can 
afford to sell buttons cheap. 

Miss Amelia Judson, a graduate of Cornell, 
who wanted to go to Paris to study art, had her 
plans changed by illness in the family. She is 
a success in running a sawmill in St. Louis. 
Miss Mary E. Adams is Assistant State Micros- 
copist of Iowa, located at Cedar Rapids. She is 
a Chicago girl and a graduate of the Lakeview 
high school. Miss Yeomans is known all over 
California as a butterfly catcher. She runs a 
regular international butterfly exchange, and 
finds it profitable. Mrs. Frances S. Lee, of 
Arapahoe County, as one of three woman mem- 
bers of the , Colorado Legislature, more than 
once wielded the gavel over that body of 
Solons. 

Miss Mary M. Bartelme of Chicago is pro- 
fessor of medical jurisprudence in the Woman's 
Medical School of the Northwestern University, 
She is a lawyer and was appointed a public 
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guardian by Gov. Tanner. In this capacity she 
has the interest of hundreds of diildren under 
her charge. Mrs. Eugenia A. Goff became 
known by drafting maps in Washington, D. C. 
Her income, however, probably does not equal 
the $2,500 a year drawn by Miss Marie Mac- 
naughton, French translator for the Bureau of 
American Republics, who went to Paris with the 
Peace Commission. Miss Tany Segall is a den- 
tist practicing in this city. She is a native of 
Russia and is a graduate of the St. Petersburg 
Dental College. Mrs. W. M. Marsh is Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Croton, New 
York. Out in California, Mrs. Annie Kline 
Rickert is President of the Stockton and 
Tuolumne Railroad Company. She is regarded 
as a good railway official. 

Miss Daisy Stevenson, of Rochester, is one of 
two women butchers in the United States. Mrs. 
Emma Van Dusen, recommended as assistant 
deputy city marshal, of 'as, Tex., carries a 
gun like a man, and knows how to use the 
weapon too. Miss Christine Ross of this city is 
the only woman who is a certified public ac- 
countant under the Regents of the State Uni- 
versity. Miss Anita Martin is accumulating a 
competence raising turkeys in a Texas county 
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town. Miss Jane Stone Is an oil speculator 
owning properties of considerable value in 
Mexico as well as in this country. She holds the 
title to more than a hundred acres of oil land 
near Trombley, Ohio. Miss Asch, of Aiken, 
S. C, breeds the best hunting dogs in the State; 
and another Aiken women, Miss Louise Cheat- 
ham, breeds mocking birds, teaches them to sing, 
and sells them to the Northern people who 
throng this winter resort during the season. Still 
another Southern girl. Miss Ida Norrell, of 
Augusta, Ga., has made a field for herself as a 
perfumery maker. She has her own recipe for 
distilling Cape Jasmines, and her output is highly 
appreciated. 

Miss Virginia Smith, of New York, bathes 
cats for the members of the Four Hundred who 
take to feline pets. At one cat show all but one 
of the prize winners were her clients, and sh^ 
is prosperous. 

Miss Loretta L. At, of Orient, Me., has had 
years of success as a i^'ser of race horses. Mrs. 
M. E. B. Culberton, of Richmond, Ind., models 
hands and makes death masks. Mrs. Kate Col- 
lins, of this city, makes dainty cotillon favors at 
fancy prices, and has a big patronage. 

A singular occupation is that of Miss Blanche 
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Minton, also a New Yorker. She packs trunks 
for guests at hotels. The idea came to her as an 
inspiration, and the first day she tried it she 
made $17. She often earns as much as $25 a 
day, and has had to take in her younger sister as 
an assistant. 

Miss Sadie Webb is a mail contractor in Por- 
ter Township, Ohio. She has a route thirty- 
five miles long, which covers five towns. She 
drives her own wagpn, and carries passengers as 
well as mail. 

This summary of miscellaneous occupations 
completes a survey of a field which has been 
sketched more broadly, it is believed, than has 
been done before. Let me repeat that willing- 
ness to work is a prime requisite. Beyond this 
come the questions of where and how, and 
answers to these questions are presented in the 
suggestions offered in a book which at least has 
not been built upon theory or compiled at second 
hand. All that has been written is the result 
of actual practical experience both on the author's 
part and the part of thousands of questioning 
women with whom she is daily brought in con- 
tact. This wide range of experience, it is 
believed, invests this book with a distinctive 
character. 
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Insurance soliciting, 270 

Journalists* work, 165- 
169 

" Lady helps," 76 
Lamp-shade making, 114 
Laundry work (spe- 
cialty), 189 
Law stenography, 149 
Lawyer's profession, 271 
Leather work, 113 
Lecturing, 104-105 

Maids (nursery), 87 
Making old things new, 

45 
Matron's work, 42 

Medicine (practice of), 

250 

Mending (furniture), 56- 

57 
Mending (general), 45 

Mending washing, 53 

Millinery, 94 

Millinery teaching, 94 
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Mine management, 206- 

207 
Missionaries' work, 264 
Moving (packing for), 

212 
Mushroom raising, 70 
Music (money earning), 

216 

Newspaper selling, 269 
Needlework, 35, 89 
Needlework (blue-and- 

white), 110-112 
Nursery maid, 87 
Nursing the sick, 224 

Odd occupations, 206 
" Object of book,'* 18 

Packing for travelers, 
211 

Painting, 229 

Parliamentary law 
(teaching), 209 

Perfumery making, 273 

Photography, 1 1 o- 1 20 

Photograph retouching, 
232 

Physical culture teach- 
ing, 16.1 

Physicians* general work, 
250 

Piano teaching, 222 

Piano playing, 223 

Piecework at home, 32, 

127 
Playroom mending, 53 
Popcorn selling, 62 
Postmistresses, 183 



Post office positions 

(clerical), 185 
Poultry raising 69, 272 
Press agents' work, 248 
Printing trades, 195 
Professions (miscel- 

laneous). 248 
Proofreading, 19S-203 
Pyrography, 231 J 

Rag-doll making, 38 
Rag-carpet weaving, ill- 

112 
Reading in public, 103 
Renovation of houses, 

257 
Room renting, 260 
Rummage sale shops, 54 
Rug making, 108 

Saleswomen's work, 134- 

135 
Sanitary inspectress, 184 

School inspector, 1S4 

School -teaching, 152 

Scrubbing, 215 

Sculpture, 229-233 

Secretary, private, 42, 

251 
Servant girls, 84 

Sewing (all kinds), 34 

Shampooing at home, 214 

Silk culture, 68 

Silk designing, 231 

Singing (church, 218 

Singing (concert), 218 

Singing (drawing room)» 

218 

Singing (teaching), 216 

Singing (opera), 220 
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Sketching for n e w s - 

papers, 229 
Stenography ( schools ) , 

143 
Stenography and tjrpe- 

writm|^, 141 

Stock girls* work, 133 

Store work, 130 

Surgeon's profession, 251 

Teaching (technical), 42 
Teaching (qualifications), 

158 
Telegraphy, 236 
Telephone office work. 

Tile designing, 231 
Travelers (packing for), 
211 



Trunk packing, 274 
Typesetting, 196 
Typewriting and stenog- 
raphy, 141 



Unskilled workers, 41 
Upholstery work, 125 



Washing and ironing, 48, 

188 
Whistling for money, 103 
Window boxes (provid- 
ing), 213 
Window decorating, 212- 

213 
Woodcarving, 1 1 1-114 
Writing for money, 165 



THE END 



THE HOUSE 
IN THE WOODS 

By Arthur Henry 

Author of **An Island Cabin** 



This is the story of a return to nature ; 
the building of a mountain home, and 
the conquest of the soil. It is a nature 
book with human interest, and in ad- 
dition to the freshness and charm of 
the country life and the wood lore pic- 
tures in these pages, the story thrills 
with the humanity which the author 
has found and depicted with the origi- 
nality and freshness characteristic of 
true insight. He tells how the forest 
was cleared and a house was reared ; 
how a home was made, and the wild 
things of the mountains yielded place 
to their domesticated brethren. He 
pictures the prowess of the mountain- 
eers, the deeds of the woodsmen, and 
the influences which made themselves 
felt in a bfighter life for the people of 
the woods. The beauty of nature in 
the mountains, the joy of existing out 
of doors, and the success, not of mere 
country living, but also of country fel- 
lowship, are brilliantly pictured in this 
delightKil story of a new life in a 
Catskill Mountain home. 



f2mo, doth* JUastrAted. $tM 

A. S. BARNES ca. CO. 



A STORY for YOUNG AND OLD 

Running The 
River 

A Story of Adventure and Success 

By George Gary Eggleston 

Author of "Dorothy South,** "The Bale Marked 
Circle X,** The La»t of The Flat Boats,** etc. 

With an enthusiasm and spirit which 
readers will feel at once, Mr. Eggleston 
has written a wonderftilly vivid and 
varied story of American boys' pluck 
and success in the picturesque and 
adventurous life of the great river. Mr. 
Eggleston has chosen a most stirring 
period midway between the Louisiana 
Purchase and the present time, when 
the Mississippi and other rivers were 
crowded with steamboats, and the 
scenes of thrilling adventures. The 
adventures of his characters, accom- 
panied by fascinating sketches of 
actual life and historic happening^, 
give his book the character of a story 
history of the building of the Middle 
West, told in a way that it has never 
been told before. The brilliant author 
has written a book that is not only a 
fascinating story, but a picture of fresh 
and quaint phases of American life 
which has universal and permanent 
value. 

f2mo, doth* lUusiraied^ $tM 

A. S. BARNES C^ CO. 
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FORj) YOUNGER READERS 



NEW 
FORTUNES 



Ho^o) Motty And Her brothers Came to 

^Saalder Gutch 

By Mabel Earle 



"Fresh, strong, thoroughly 
American." 

— Boston Herald, 



« 



A fascinating story." 

— Pittsburg Times, 



The First Volume in the East and West 
Series far Younger Readers 

t2mo, clothe Illustrated* $f*25, net 

A. S. BARNES CS. CO. 



A GREAT AMERICAN HISTORICAL 

STORY 



The Ark of 1803 

A STORY OF LOUISIANA PUR- 
CHASE TIMES 

By C. A. STEPHENS 



This is a story of American adventure and 
American pluck in the days wrhen the fron- 
tier wras on the east side of the Mississippi. 
The pioneers virho fought Indians and beasts 
found that their v/ay to market lay do^vn 
the Ohio and other tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi to Ne^v Orleans, held by the Span- 
iards. To their pressure v/aa really due the 
Louisiana Purchase. "What this stranse 
frontier life was which played so large a 
part in American history is pictured in Mr. 
Stephens^s story. He tells of the adventures 
of pioneer school boys. He shows the flat- 
boat afloat and the perils from bandits and 
floods, from beasts and men, which those 
young heroes faced. He sketches pictur- 
esque New Orleans as it was when it passed 
to us. One of the greatest chapters of Amer- 
ican history lives in this dramatic story by 
one of the most popular of American writers. 



f2mOf cloth* JUustrAted* $t^5 net 
A ne^v lx)tume in the East and West Series 

A. S. BARNES CBt, (X). 



AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 

THE BOSS 

A Stofy of the Inner Life of Ne^v York 

By cAlfred Henry LrCwis 



"The most complete and 
remarkable exposition that 
has yet been produced." 

— New York TimeSm 

" Is not only a book to read, 
it is a book that every man 
who has an interest in his 
country — and in himself for 
that matter— must read." 

— Chicago Evening Post. 
Pmo,dcth^ JUastrMted by GUdtens* fS*SO 

A. S. BARNES CBk CO. 



''THE FINAL RESULTS OP THE BEST MODERN 
SCHOLARSHIP PRESENTED IN BRIEF AND 
INTERESTING FORM** 



Napoleon 

A Short Biography 

. By R. M. Johnston 



Professor Edward G. Bourne, of 
Yale University, says : "Mr. John- 
ston's Napoleon fills an unoccu- 
pied place in the literature on 
Napoleon accessible to the Eng- 
lish reader, and supplies a distinct 
need. It is not only a succinct 
and ludd account of Napoleon's 
career and of the changes he 
wrought in Europe, but it is also 
a guide to the best books that 
have been written about the dif- 
ferent phases of Napoleon's life." 
Since it was through Napoleon 
that the Louisana Territory came 
to us the appearance of this book 
now is peculiarly timely. 

l2tno, doth, <a>ith frontispiece Mtdmsps 

$i.00 net 

A. S. BARNES ca CO. 
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A STORY OF THE COAST 

CAP'N ERI 

By Joseph C. Lincoln 



Mr. Lincoln is one of the most success- 
ful of American short story writers. His * 
stories of Cape Cod in the Saturday 
Evening Post, and other periodicals, 
have proved widely popular. Mr. 
Lincoln's sense of humor is genuine 
and unforced, and his sliort stories 
have been in constant demand among^ 
editors and have attracted universal 
attention. Cap'n Eri is a fresh, origi- 
nal, human story of a coast town in 
Cape Cod. Cap'n Eri himself is one of 
the quaintest and delightfully amusing 
characters of recent fiction. There 
can be no question as to the popularity 
of the first novel by this successful 
story writer. He has told a charming 
love story and he has also pictured 
an original American character who 
will gain the affections of every reader. 
The striking illustrations in colors by 
Charlotte Weber, the text ornaments 
and other attractive features will be 
appreciated by all who value artistic 
books. 

Ittastrsied in colors ly Charlofie Webef 

t2nio, clothe $t»SO 



A. S. BARNES CBk CO. 
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